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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 294.—5 JANUARY, 1850. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 

1. Historic Doubts relatwe to Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Eighth edition, pp. 60. 8vo. London. 

2. The Nemesis of Faith. By J. A. Frovupe, 
M. A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
12mo. London: pp. 227. 

3. Popular Christianity, its Transition State and 
Probable Development. By F. J. Foxton, 
B. A.; formerly of Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, and Perpetual Curate of Stoke Prior 
and Docklow, Herefordshire. 12mo. Lon- 
don: pp. 226. 

‘“* Reason and Faith,” says one of our old divines, 
with the quaintness characteristic of his day, ** re- 
semble the two sons of the patriarch ; Reason is 
the firstborn, but Faith inherits the blessing.”’ 
The image is ingenious, and the antithesis strik- 
ing ; but nevertheless the sentiment is far from 
just. It is hardly right to represent Faith as 
younger than Reason : the fact undoubtedly being, 
that human creatures trust and believe, long be- 
fore they reason or know. But the truth is, that 
both Reason and Faith are coeval with the nature 
of man, and were designed to dwell in his heart 
together. In truth they are, and were, and, in 
such creatures as ourselves, must be, reciprocally 
complementary ;—neither can exclude the other. 
It is as impossible to exercise an acceptable faith 
without reason for so exercising it—that is, 
without exercising reason while we exercise faith,* 
—as it is to apprehend by our reason, exclu- 
sive of faith, all the truths on which we are 
daily compelled to act, whether in relation to this 
world or the next. Neither is it right to repre- 
sent either of them as failing of the promised 
heritage, except as both may fail alike, by per- 
version from their true end, and depravation of 
their genuine nature ; for if to the faith of which 
the New Testament speaks so much, a peculiar 
biessing is promised, it is evident from that same 
volume that it is not a “‘ faith without reason,” 
any more than a “ faith without works,” which is 
approved by the Author of Christianity. And 
this is sufficiently proved by the injunction “ to 
be ready to give a reason for the hope’’—and 
therefore for the faith—‘‘ which is in us.”’ 

If, therefore, we were to imitate the quaintness 
of the old divine, on whose dictum we have been 
commenting, we should rather compare Reason 
and Faith to the two trusty spies, ‘* faithful among 
the faithless,’’ who confirmed each other’s report 
of ** that good land which flowed with milk and 

* Let it not be said that we are here playing upon an 
ambiguity in the word reason ;—conside in the first 
clause as an argument; and in the second, as the char- 
acteristic endowment of our species. The distinction 
between reason and reasoning (though most important) 
does not affect our statement ; for though reason may be 
exercised where there is no giving of reasons, there can 
be no giving of reasons without the exercise of reason. 
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honey,’’ and to Loth of whom the promise of a 
rich inheritance there, was given—and, in due 
time, amply redeemed. Or, rather, if we might 
be permitted to pursue the same vein a little fur- 
ther, and throw over our shoulders for a moment 
that mantle of allegory which none but Bunyan 
could wear long and successfully, we should rep- 
resent Reason and Faith as twin-born beings— 
the one in form and features the image of manly 
beauty—the other, of feminine grace and gentle- 
ness ; but to each of whom, alas! was allotted a sad 
privation. While the bright eyes of Reason are full 
of piercing and restless intelligence, his ear is closed 
to sound ; and while Faith has an ear of exquisite 
delicacy, on her sightless orbs, as she lifts them 
towards heaven, the sunbeam plays in vain. Hand 
in hand the brother and sister, in all mutual love, 
pursue their way, through a world on which, like 
ours, day breaks and night falls alternate ; by 
day the eyes of Reason are the guide of Faith, and 
by night the ear of Faith is the guide of Reason. 
As is wont with those who labor under these pri- 
vations respectively, Reason is apt to be eager, im- 
petuous, impatient of that instruction which his 
iufirmity will not permit him readily to apprehend ; 
while Faith, gentle and docile, is ever willing to 
listen to the voice by which alone truth and wis- 
dom can effectually reach her. 

It has been shown by Butler, in the fourth and 
fifth chapters (Part 1.) of his great work, that the 
entire constitution and condition of man, viewed 
in relation to the present world alone, and conse- 
quently all the analogies derived from that fact in 
relation to a future world, suggest the conclusion 
that we are here the subjects of a probationary 
discipline, or in a course of education for another 
state of existence. But it has not, perhaps, been 
sufficiently insisted on, that if in the actual course 
of that education, of which enlightened obedience 
to the ** law of virtue,’’ as Butler expresses it, or, 
which is the same thing, to the dictates of supreme 
wisdom and goodness, is the great end, we give 
an unchecked ascendency to either Reason or Faith, 
we vitiate the whole process. The chief instru- 
ment by which that process is carried on is not 
Reason alone, or Faith alone, but their well- 
balanced and reciprocal] interaction. It isa system 
of alternate checks and limitations, in which Reason 
does not supersede Faith, nor Faith encroach on 
Reason. But our meaning will be more evident 
when we have made one or two remarks on what 
are conceived to be their respective provinces. 

In the domain of, Reason men generally include, 
Ist, what are called “‘ intuitions,’ 2d, ‘‘ necessary 
deductions’ from them; and 3d, deductions from 
their own direct ‘‘experience ;’’ while in the domain 
of Faith are ranked all truths and propositione 
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which are received, not without reasons indeed, 
but for reasons underived from the intrinsic evidence 
(whether intuitive or deductive, or from our own 
experience) of the propositions themselves ;—for 
reasons (such as credible testimony, for example) 
extrinsic to the proper meaning and significance 
of such propositions : although such reasons, by 
accumulation and convergency, may be capable of 
subduing the force of any difficulties or improba- 
bilities, which cannot be demonstrated to involve 
absolute contradictions.* 

In receiving important doctrines on the strength 
of such evidence, and in holding to them against 
the perplexities they involve, or, what is harder 
still, against the prejudices they oppose, every 
exercise of an intelligent faith will, on analysis, | 
be found to consist; its only necessary limit will 
be proven contradictions in the propositions sub- 





mitted to it; for, then, no evidence can justify 
belief, or even render it possible. But no other | 
difficulties, however great, will justify unbelief, 
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than, from mere ignorance of the mode in which 
these difficulties can be solved, he can infer them 
to be false. ‘* Probabilities,” says Bishop Butler, 
** are to us the very guide of life ;’’ and when the 
probabilities arise out of evidence on which we are 
competent to pronounce, and the improbabilities 
merely from our surmises, where we have no 
evidence to deal with, and perhaps, from the limi- 
tation of our capacities, could not deal with it, if 
we had it, it is not difficult to see what course 
practical wisdom tells man he ought to pursue ; 
and which he always does pursue, whatever diffi- 
culties beset him—in all cases except one ! 

Such is that strict union—that mutual depend- 
ence of Reason and Faith—which would seem to 
be the great law under which the moral school in 
which we are being educated is conducted. This 
Jaw is equally, or almost equally, its characteristic, 


'whether we regard man simply in his present 


condition, or in his present in relation to his future 
condition—as an inhabitant only of this world, or 













where man has all that he can justly demand— | a candidate for another ; and to this law, by a series 
evidence such in its nature as he can deal with,) of analogies as striking as any of those which 
and on which he is accustomed to act in his most Butler has pointed out, (and on which we heartily 
important affairs in this world, (thus admitting its| wish his comprehensive genius had expended a 
validity,) and such in amount as to render it more| chapter or two,) Christianity, in the demands it 
likely that the doctrines it substantiates are true,| makes on doth principles conjointly, is evidently 
_ * Of the first kind of truths, or those perceived by | adapted. . , . 

intuition, we have examples in what are called “self-| | Men often speak, indeed, as if the exercise of 


evident axioms,” “‘ and fundamental laws” or “ conditions! faith was excluded from their condition as inhabi- 
of thought,” which no wise man has ever attempted to | 


prove. Of the second, we have examples in the whole tants of the present world. But it requires but a 


fabric of mathematical science, reared from its basis of | Very slight consideration to show that the boasted 
axioms and definitions, as well as in every other necessary | 


deduction from admitted premises. The third virtually 


prerogative of reason is here also that of a limited 


ineludes any conclusion in science based on direct experi- | monarch ; and that its attempts to make itself 


ment, or observation ; though the belief of the truth even 
of Newton’s system of the world, when received as Locke 





absolute can only end in its own dethronement, 


; . , Mocke | and, after successive revolutions. in all the anarchy 
says he received, and as the generality of men receive it— | 


without being able to follow the steps by which the great | 


geometer proves his conclusions—may be represented 
rather as an act of Faith than an act of iotens ; as much 
so as a belief in the truth of Christianity, founded on its 
historic and other evidences. The greater part of men’s 
knowledge, indeed, even of science—even the greater 
part of a scientific man’s knowledge of science, based as 
it is on testimony alone, (and which so often compels him 
to renounce to-day what he thonght certain yesterday,)— 
may he not unjustly considered as more allied to Faith 


than Reason. It may be said, perhaps, that the ahove | 


classification of the truths received by Reason and Faith 
respectively is arbitrary: that even as to some of their 
alleged sources, they are not always clearly distinguish- 
able ; that the evidence of experience may in some sort 
he reduced to testimony—that of sense ; and testimony 
reduced to experience—that of human veracity under 
given circumstances ; both being founded on the observed 
uniformity of certain phenomena under similar conditions. 
We admit the truth of this; and we admit it the more 
willingly, as it shows that so inextricably intertwined 
are the roots both of Reason and Faith in our nature, 
that no definitions that can be framed will completely 
separate them ; none that will not involve many phenom- 
ena which may be said to fall under the dominion of one 
as much as of the other. We have been content, for our 
practical purpose, without any too subtle refinement, to 
take the line of demarcation which is, perhaps, as obvious 
as any, and as generally recognized. feo would say that 
a generalized inference from direct experiment was not 
matter of reason rather than of faith; though an act of 
faith is involved in the process ; and few would not call 
confidence in testimony where probabilities were nearl 
balanced, by the name of faith rather than reason, mean 
an act of reason is involved in that process. We are 
much more anxious to show their general involution with 
ne another than the points of discrimination between 
them. 





of absolute pyrrhonism. 

For in the intellectual and moral education of 
man, considered merely as a citizen of the present 
world, we see the constant and inseparable union 
of the two principles, and provision made for their 
perpetual exercise. He cannot advance a step, 
indeed, without both. We see faith demanded not 
only amidst the dependence and ignorance in 
which childhood and youth are passed ; not only 
in the whole process by which we acquire the im- 
perfect knowledge which is to fit us for being men ; 
but to the very last we may be truly said to seleve 
far more than we know. ‘* Indeed,”’ says Butler, 
‘*the unsatisfactory nature of the evidence with 
which we are obliged to take up in the daily course 
of life, is scarce to be expressed.’’ Nay, in an in- 
telligible sense, even the ‘‘primary truths,”’ or ‘‘first 
principles,’ or ‘* fundamental laws of thought,”’ 
or ‘self-evident maxims,” or ‘* intuitions,’ or 
by whatever other names philosophers have been 
pleased to designate them, which, in a special 
sense, are the very province of reason, as contra- 
distinguished from ‘‘ reasoning”’ or logical deduc- 
tion, may be said almost as truly to depend on faith 
as on reason for their reception.* For the only 

* Common language seems to indicate this: since we 


call that disposition of mind which leads some men to 
deny the above fundamental truths, (or affect to deny them,) 
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ground for believing them true is that man cannot! am confident,’’ says one, ‘* that T never do cease 


help so believing them! The same may be said 


of that great fact, without which the whole world do, for a long time, every night of your life,” 


to think—not even in the soundest sleep.”’ ‘* You 
ex- 


would be at a stand-still—a belief in the uniformity | claims another, equally confident and equally igno- 


of the phenomena of external nature; that the | 


rant. ‘* Where do I exist?’ it goes on. ‘* Ara 


same sun, for example, which rose yesterday and | | Lin the brain? Am I in the whole body* Ami 


to-day, will rise again to-morrow. That this can- | Lanywhere? Am I nowhere ?”’ 


not be demonstrated, is admitted on all hands ; and 
that it is not absolutely proved from experience is 
evident, both from the fact that experience cannot 


prove anything future, and from the fact that the | i 


uniformity supposed is only accepted as partially | 
and transiently true ; the great bulk of mankind, 
even while they so confidently act upon that uni-| 
formity, rejecting the idea of its being an eternal 
uniformity. Every theist believes that the order 
of the universe once began to be ; and every Chris- | 
tian and most other men believe that it will also, 
one day cease to be. 

But perhaps the most striking example of the | 
helplessness to which man is soon reduced if he 
relies upon his reason alone, is the spectacle of the | 
issue of his investigations into that which one | 
would imagine he must know most intimately, if | 
he knows anything ; : 
his own mind. There is something, to one who | 
reflects long enough upon it, inexpressibly whim- | 
sical in the questions which the mind is forever 
putting to itself respecting itself; and to which 
the said mind returns from its dark caverns only an | 
echo. We are apt, when we speculate about the | 
mind, to forget for the moment, that it is at once | 
the querist and the oracle ; and to regard it as) 
something out of itself, like a mineral in the hands | 
of the analytic chemist. We cannot fully enter | 
into the absurdities of its condition, except by re- | 
membering that it is our own wise selves who so | 








° ., : | 
grotesquely bewilder us. ‘The mind, on such oe- | 


casions, takes itself (if we may so speak) into its | 
own hands, turns itself about as a savave wonlda 


listens to the echo of its own voice, and is obliged, 
after all, to lay itself down again with a very 


puzzled expression—and acknowledge that of its | 


very self, itself knows little or nothing! ‘I am! 


material,’ exclaims one of these whimsical beings, 
to whom the heaven-descended ‘* Know thyself *’| the Divine Creator had subjected us to these diffi- 
would seem to have been ironically addressed. 
** No!—immaterial,’’ says another. ** | am both | 


. P . P j 
material and immaterial,’’ exclaims, perhaps, the | 


very same mind at different times. ‘* Thought itself 
may be matter modified,’’ says one. ‘* Rather,” 
says another of the same perplexed species, ‘‘ matter 
is thought modified ; for what you call matter is 
but a phenomenon.”’ ‘‘ Both are independent and 
totally distinct substances, mysteriously, inexpli- 
cably conjoined,” says a third. ‘* How they are 
conjoined we know no more than the dead. Not 
so much, perhaps.”” ‘‘ Do Lever cease to think,”’ 
says the mind to itself, ‘‘ even in sleep? Is not 








my essence thought?’’ ‘* You ought to know your 
own essence best,” all creation will reply. ‘I 


nat by a word which indicates the anpasite of reason, bul 


‘* T cannot have 


any local existence, for | know I am immaterial,” 


says one. ‘1 havea local existence, because I 
am material,”’ says another. ‘I have a local ex- 
istence, though | am not material,’’ says a third 
** Are my habitual actions voluntary,” it exclaims 
**however rapid they become ; though I am un- 
conscious of these volitions when they have attained 
a certain rapidity ; or do 1 become a mere automa- 


ton as respects such actions? and therefore an au- 


tomaton nine times out of ten, when I act at all?’ 
To this query two opposite answers are given by 
different minds; and by others, perhaps wiser, 
none at all; while, often, opposite answers are 
given by the same mind at different times. In like 
manner has every action, every operation, every 
emotion of the mind been made the subject of end- 
less doubt and disputation. Surely if, as Soame 


_Jenyns imagined, the infirmities of man, and even 


graver evils, were permitted in order to afford 


| amusement to superior intelligences, and make the 


angels laugh, few things could afford them better 


| sport than the perplexities of this child of clay 


engaged in the study of himself. ‘* Alas!" ex- 
claims at last the bafiled spirit of this babe in in- 
| tellect, as he surveys his shattered toys—his broken 
| theories of metaphysics, ‘* | know that Lan; ; but 
what 1 am—uwhere I am—even how I act—not 
only what is my essence, but what even my mode 
of operation—of all this I know nothing ; and, 
boast of reason as I may, all that I think on these 
| points is matter of opinion—or is matter of faith !”” 
Ile resembles, in fact, nothing so much as a kitten 


| first introduced to its own image in a mirror : she 


watch, or a monkey a letter ; interrogates itself, ' runs to the back of it, she leaps over it, she turns 


_and twists, and jumps and frisks, in all directions, 


in the vain attempt to reach the fair illusion ; and, 

at length, turns away in weariness from that in- 

comprehensible enigma—the image of herself ! 
One would imagine—perhaps not untruly—that 


culties—and especially that incomprehensible ¢ri- 
lemma—that there is an union and interaction of 
two totally distinct substances, or that matter is but 
thought, or that thought is but matter—one of 
which must be true, and all of which approach as 
near to mutual contradictions as can well be con- 
ceived—for the very purpose of rebuking the pre- 
sumption of man, and of teaching him humility ; 
that He had left these obscurities at the very thresh- 
old—nay, within the very mansion of the mind 
itself—for the express purpose of deterring man 
from playing the doematizing fool when he looked 
abroad. Yet, in spite of his raggedness and pov- 
erty at home, no sooner does man look out of his 


dusky dwelling, than, like Goldsmith's little eau, 


iwho, in his garret up five pair of stairs, boasts 
the opposite of taith—Scepticism, Unbeliet, Incredulity. | 


of his friendship with lords, he is apt to assume 
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airs of magnificence, and, glancing at the Infinite 
through his Jittle eye-glass, to affect an intimate 
acquaintance with the most respectable secrets of 
the universe ! 

It is undeniable, then, that the perplexities which 
uniformly puzzle man in the physical world, and 
even in the little world of his own mind, when he 
passes a certain limit, are just as unmanageable as 
those found in the moral constitution and govern- 
ment of the universe, or in the disclosures of the 
volume of Revelation. In both we find abundance 
of inexplicable difficulties ; sometimes arising from 
our absolute ignorance, and perhaps quite as often 
from our partial knowledge. ‘These difficulties are 
probably left on the pages of both volumes for 
some of the same reasons ; many of them, it may 
be, because even the commentary of the Creator 
himself could not render them plain to a finite 
understanding, though a necessary and salutary 
exercise of our humility may be involved in their 
reception ; others, if not purely (which seems not 
probable) yet partly for the sake of exercising and 
training that humility, as an essential part of the 
education of a child ; others, surmountable, indeed, 
in the progress of knowledge and by prolonged 
effort of the human intellect, may be designed to 
stimulate that intellect to strenuous action and 
healthy effort—as well as to supply, in their solu- 
tion, as time rolls on, an ever-accumulating mass 
of proofs of the profundity of the wisdom which 
has so far anticipated all the wisdom of man; and 
of the divine origin of both the great books which 
he is privileged to study as a pupil, and even to 
illustrate as a commentator—but the text of which 
he cannot alter. 

But, for submitting to us many profound and 
insoluble problems, the second of the above reasons 
—the training of the intellect and heart of man 
to submission to the Supreme Intelligence—would 
alone be sufficient. For if, as is indicated by every- 
thing in human nature, by the constitution of the 
world as adapted to that nature, and by the repre- 
sentations of Scripture, which are in analogy with 
both, the present world is but the school of man 
in this the childhood of his being, to prepare him 
for the enjoyment of an immortal manhood in 
another, everything might be expected to be sub- 
ordinated to this great end ; and asthe end of that 
education can be no other than an enlightened 
obedience to God, the harmonious and concurrent 
exercise of reason and faith becomes absolutely 
necessary—not of reason to the exclusion of faith, 
fur otherwise there would be no adequate test of 
man’s docility and submission ; nor of a faith that) 
would assert itself, not only independent of reason, | 
but in contradiction to it—which would not be 
what God requires, and what alone can quadrate 
with that intelligent nature He has impressed on 
His offspring—a reasonable obedience. Implicit 
obedience, then, to the dictates of an all-perfect 
wisdom, exercised amidst many difficulties and 
perplexities, as so many tests of sincerity, and yet 
sustained by evidences which justify the conclusions 





which involve them, would seem to be the great) 
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object of man’s moral education here ; and to justify 
both the partial evidence addressed to his reason, 
and the abundant difficulties which it leaves to his 
faith. ‘* The evidence of religion,’’ says Builer, 
‘* is fully sufficient for all the purposes of proba- 
tion, how far soever it is from being satisfactory 
as to the purposes of curiosity, or any other : and, 
indeed, it answers the purposes of the former in 
several respects which it would not do if it were 
as over-bearing as is required.”"* Oras Pascal 
beautifully puts it :—* There is light enough for 
those whose sincere wish is to see—-and darkness 
enough to confound those of an opposite dispo- 
sition. ”’*t 


* ** Analogy,” part 2, chap. viii. 

t ‘* Pensées.” Faugére’s edition, tom. ii. p. 151. The 
views here developed will be found an expansion of some 
brief hints at the » ntl of the artiele on Pascal's “ Life and 
Genius,” (Ed. Review, Jan. 1847,) though our space then 
prevented us from more than touching these topics. We 
may add that we gladly take this opportunity of peinting 
the attention of our readers to a tract of Archbishop 
Whately's, entitled ‘The example of children as_pro- 
posed to Christians,” which his grace, having heen 
struck with a coincidence between some of the thonghts 
in the tract and those expressed in the “ Review,” did us 
the favor to transmit tous. Had we seen the tract before, 
we should have been glad to illustrate and confirm our 
own views by those of this highly gifted prelate. We 
earnestly recommend the tract in question (as well as the 
whole of the remarkable volume in which it is now in- 
corporated, “ Essays on some of the Peculiarities of the 
Christian Religion”) to the perusal of our readers, and at 
the same time venture to express our conviction (having 
been led by the circumstances above mentioned to a fuller 
acquaintanee with his grace’s theological writings than 
we had previously possessed) that, though this lucid and 
eloquent writer may, for obvious ieasons, be most widely 
known by his “ Logic and Rhetoric,” the time will come 
when his theological works will be, if not more widely 
read, still more highly prized. To great powers of argu- 
ment and illustration, and delightful transparency of dic- 
tion and style, he adds a higher quality sti!l—and a very 
rare quality it is—an evident and intense honesty of pur- 
pose, an absorbing desire to arrive at the eruct truth, and 
to state it with perfect fairness and with the just limita- 
tions. Without pretending to agree with all that Arch- 
bishop Whately has written on the subject of Theology, 
(though he carries his readers with him as frequently as 
any writer with whom we are acquainted,) we may re- 
mark that in relation to that whole class of subjects, to 
which the present essay has reference, we know of no 
writer of the present day whose contributions are more 
numerous or more valuable. The highly ingenious ironi- 
cal brochure, entitled “ Historic Doubts relative to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte ;”’ the Essays above mentioned, ‘‘ On 
some of the Peculiarities of the Christian Religion ;” 
those ‘* On some of the Dangers to Christian Faith,” and 
on the *‘ Errors of Romanism ;” the work on the ‘ King- 
dom of Christ,” not to mention others, are well worthy 
of universal perusal. 'They abound in views both original 
and just, stated with all the author’s aptness of illustra- 
tion and transparency of language. We may remark, too, 
that in many of his occasional sermons, he has incident- 
ally added many most beautiful fragments to that ever 
accumulating mass of internal evidence which the Scrip- 
tures themselves supply in their very structure, and which 
is evolved by diligent investigation of the relation and 
coherence of one part of them withanother. We are also 
rejoiced to see that a small and unpretending, but very 
powerful, little tract, by the same writer, entitled, “ In- 
troductory Lessons oy,Christian Evidences,” has passed 
through many editions, has been translated into most of 
the European languages, and, amongst the rest, very re- 
cently into German, with an appropriate preface, by 
fessor Abeltzhauser, of the University of Dublin. It 
shows to demonstration that as much of the evidence of 
Christianity as is necessary for conviction may be made 
perfectly clear to the meanest capacity ; and that, in spite 
of the assertions of Rome and of Oxford to the contrary, 
the apostolic injunction to every Christian to be ready to 
render a reason “for the hope that is in him,”’—some- 
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As He “‘ who spake as never man spake’’ 
pleased often to illustrate the conduct of the Fa. 
ther of Spirits to his intelligent offspring by a, 
reference to the conduct which flows from the | 
relations of the human parent to Aés children, so | 
the present subject admits of similar iNustration. 
What God does with us in that process of moral 
education to which we have just adverted, is ex- 
actly what every wise parent endeavors to do with 
his children—though by methods, as we may well 
judge, proportionably less perfect. Man too in- 


stinctively, or by reflection, adapts himself to the | 


nature of his children ; and seeing that only so 
far as it is justly trained can they be happy, 


makes the harmonious and concurrent development | 
he, too, | 


of their reason and their faith his object ; 
endeavors to teach them that without which they 
cannot be happy—obedience, but a reasonable 
obedience. He gives them, in his general pro- | 
cedure and conduct, sufficient proofs ‘of his supe- 
rior knowledge, superior wisdom, and unchanging 


love; and secure in the general effect of this, he 


leaves them to receive by faith many things which 
he cannot explain to them if he would, till they 
get older; many things which he can only par- 
tially explain; and many others which he might 
more perfectly explain, but will not, partly as a 
test of their docility, and partly to invite and ne- 
cessitate the healthy and energetic exercise of 
their reason in finding out the explanation for 
themselves. Confiding in the same general effect 
of his procedure and conduct, he does not hesitate, 
when the foresight of their ultimate welfare jus- 
tifies it, to draw still more largely on their faith, 
in acts of apparent harshness and severity. Time, | 
he knows, will show, though perhaps not till his 
yearning heart has ceased to beat for their welfare 


that all that he did, he did in love. He knows, 


° ° : “hay 
too, that if his lessons are taken aright, and his | 


children become the good and happy men he | 
wishes them to be, they will say, as they visit his 
sepulchre, and recall with sorrow the once unap- 
preciated love which animated him—and_ perhaps 


with a sorrow, deeper still, remember the tran- | 


sient resentments caused by a salutary severity : 
‘¢ He was indeed a friend ; he corrected us not for | 
his pleasure, but for our profit; and what we 
once thought was caprice or passion, we now 
know was love.”’ 

These analogies afford a true, though most im- 
perfect, representation of the moral discipline to 
which Supreme Wisdom is subjecting us; and as 
we are accustomed to despair of any child with 
whom paternal experience and authority go for 


nothing, unless he can fully understand the intrin- | 


sic reasons for every special act of duty which 
that experience and authority dictate; as we are 
sure that he who has not learned to obey when 
young will never, when of age, know how to gov- 
ern either himself or others ; so a similar conduct 


what better than that no reason of the Hindoo or the 
Hottentot, that he believes what he is told, rithout any 
reason except that he is told it—is an injunction possible 


to be obeyed. 
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|in all the children of dust towards the Father 7 
> | Spit justifies a still more gloomy augury; i 
-asmuch as the difference between the Sediindies 
| of man and the ignorance of a child, absolutely 
| vanishes, in comparison with that interval which 
“mnust ever subsist between the knowledge of the 
| Eternal and the ignorance of man. 

| The remarks that have been made are not un- 
| ealled for in the present day. For, unfortunately, 
it is now easy to detect in many classes of minds 
_a tendency to divorce Reason from Faith, or Faith 
from Reason; and to proclaim that ‘* what God 
hath joined together’’ shall henceforth exist in 
alienation. We see this tendency manifested in 
relation both to natural theology and to revealed 
religion. The old conflict between the claims of 
these two guiding principles of man (in no age 
| | wholly suppressed) is visibly renewed in our day. 
In relation to Christianity especially, there are 
large classes amongst us who press the claims of 
| faith so far, that it would hecome, if they had 
their will, an utterly unreasonable faith; some 
of whom do not seruple to speak slightingly 
of the evidences which substantiate Christianity ; 
to decry and depreciate the study of them; to pro- 
nounce that study unnecessary ; and even in many 
cases to insinuate their insufficiency. They are 
loud in the mean time in extolling a faith which. 
as Whately truly observes, is no whit better than 
the faith of a heathen; who has no other or bet- 
ter reason to offer for his religion than that his 
father told him it was true! But this plainly is 
not the intelligent faith which, as we have seen, is 
| everyw here inculeated and applauded in the Scrip- 
tures; it is not that faith by which Christianity, 
Newsnet faa in the midst of a multitude of such tra- 





, | ditional religions, to palpable evidence addressed 


‘to men’s senses and understandings, (in a way no 
other religion ever did.) everywhere destroyed the 
| systems for which their votaries could only say 
‘that their fathers told them they were true. And 
| yet this blind belief in such tradition, many advo- 
eates of Christianity would now enjoin us to im- 
itate! It might have occurred to them, one would 
‘think, that, on their principles, Christianity never 
could have succeeded ; for every mind must have 

| been hopelessly preoecupied against all examina- 
‘tion of its claims. It is, indeed, incomparably 
‘better that a man should be a sincere Christian 
;even by an utterly unreasoning and passive faith, 
(if that be possible,) than no Christian at all ; but 
at the best, such a man is a possessor of the 
| truth only by accident ; he ought to have, and if 
| he be a sincere disciple of the truth, will seek, 
some more solid grounds for holding it. But it is 
| bat too obvious, we fear, that the disposition to 
enjoin this obsequious mood of mind is prompted 
by a strong desire to revive the ancient empire of 
priestcraft and the pretensions of ecclesiastical 
despotism ; to secure readmission to the human 
mind of extravagant and preposterous claims, 
which their advocates are sadly conscious rest on 
no solid foundation. They feel that as reason is 


| 
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not with them, it must be against them ; and rea-} 
son, therefore, they are determined to exclude. 
But the experience of the present ‘ develop- | 
ments’’ of Oxford teaching may serve to show us| 
how infinitely perilous is this course; and how 
fearfully both outraged reason and outraged faith 
will avenge the wrongs done them by their alien- 
ation and disjunction. Those results, indeed, we 
predicted in 1843; before a single leader of the | 
Oxford school had gone over to Rome, and before 
any tendencies to the opposite extreme of scepti- 
cism had manifested themselves. We then af- 
firmed that, on the one hand, those who were con- 
tending for the corruptions of the fourth century 
could not possibly find footing there, but must 
inevitably seek their ultimate resting place in 
Rome—a prediction which has been too amply ful- 
filled ; and that, on the other, the extravagant 
pretensions put forth on behalf of an uninquiring 
faith, and the desperate assertion that the ‘ evi- 
dence for Christianity’? was no stronger than that 
for ‘Church Principles,’’ must, by redaction, 
lead on to an outbreak of infidelity. That proph- 
ecy, too, has been to the letter accomplished. We | 
then said: ‘* We have seen it recently asserted, | 
by some of the Oxford school, that there is as| 
much reason for rejecting the most essential doc- 
trines of Christianity—nay Christianity itself—as 
for rejecting their ‘church principles!’ That, 
in short, we have as much reason for being in- 
fidels as fur rejecting the doctrine of Apostolical 
succession! What other effect such reasoning | 
ean have, than that of compelling men to believe | 
that there is nothing between infidelity and popery, 
and of urging them to make a selection between 
the two, we know not. * * * * Jndeed, 
we fully expect that, as a reaction of the present | 
extravagancies, of the revival of obsolete super-| 
stition, we shall have ere long to fight over again | 
the battle with a modified form of infidelity, as | 
now with a modified form of popery. ‘Thus, prob- | 
ably, for some time to come, will the human mind | 
continue to oscillate between the extremes of er- | 
ror; but with a diminished are at each vibration ; | 
until truth shall at last prevail, and compel it to| 
repose in the centre.’’* | 
The offensive displays of self-sufficiency and | 
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flippancy, of ignorance aud presumption, found | 
in the productions of the apostles of the new | 
infidelity of Oxford, (of which we shall have! 
a few words to say by-and-by) are the natural and | 
instructive, though most painful, result of attempt- 
ing to give predominance to one principle of our 
nature, where two or more are designed recipro- 
cally to guard and check each other; and such 
results must ever follow such attempts. The 
excellence of man—so complexly constituted is 
his nature—nusé consist in the harmonious action 
and proper balance of all the constituents of that 
nature ; the equilibrium he sighs for must be the 
result of the combined action of forces operating 
in different directions; of his reason, his faith, 
his appetites, his affections, his emotions; when 





* Oxford Tract School, Ed. Rev., April, 1843. 
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these operate each in due proportion, then, and 
then only, can he be at rest. It may, indeed, tran- 
scend any calculus of man to estimate exactly the 
several eletnents in this complicated polygon of 
forces ; but we are at least sure that, if any one 
principle be so developed as to supersede another, 
no safe equipoise will be attained. We all know 
familiarly enough that this is the case when the 
affections or the appetites are more powerful than 
the reason and the conscience, instead of being in 
subjection to them: but it is not less the case 
though the result is not so palpable, when reason 
and faith either exclude one another, or trench on 
each other’s domain ; when one is pampered and 
the other starved.* Hence the perils attendant 
upon their attempted separation, and the ruin 
which results from their actual alienation and 
hostility. There is no depth of dreary supersti- 
tion, into which men may not sink in the one case, 
and no extravagance of ignorant presumption to 
which they may not soar in the other. It is only 
by the mutual and alternate action of these differ- 
ent forces that man can safely navigate his little 
bark through the narrow straits and by the dan- 
gerous rocks which impede his course ; and if 
faith spread not the sail to the breeze, or if reason 
desert the helm, we are in equal peril. 

If it be said that this is a disconsolate and dreary 
doctrine ; that man seeks and needs a simpler 
navigation than this troublesome and _ intricate 
course, by star and chart, compass and lead line ; 
and that this responsibility, of ever 

Sounding on his dim and perilous way, 


is too grave for so feeble a nature ; we answer 
that such 7s his actual condition. ‘This is a plain 
matter of fact which cannot be denied. The vari- 
ous principles of his constitution, and his position 
in relation to the external world, obviously and 
absolutely subject him to this very responsibility 
throughout his whole course in this life. It is 
never remitted or abated: resolves are necessi- 
tated upon imperfect evidence ; and action impera- 
tively demanded amidst doubts and difficulties in 
which reason is not satisfied, and faith is required. 
To argue, therefore, that God cannot have left 


| man to such uncertainty, is to argue, as the perti- 
_nacious lawyer did, who, on seeing a man in the 


stocks, asked him what he was there for ; and on 


| being told, said, ‘* They cannot put you there for 


that.”’ : 


** But lam here,’’ was the laconic an- 


| swer. 


The analogy, then, of man’s whole condition 
in this life might lead us to expect the same sys- 
tem of procedure throughout ; that the evidence 
which substantiates religious truth, and claims 
religious action, would involve this responsibility 
as well as that which substantiates other kinds of 


* It has been our lot to meet with disciples of the 
Oxford Tract School, who have by a fatal indulgence of 
an appetite of belief, brought themselves to believe any 
medizval miracle, nay, any ghost story, without exami- 
nation, saying, with a solemn face, ‘‘ It is better to be- 
lieve than to reason.” They believe as they will to believe ; 
and thus is reason Moen 4 Reason, similarly indulged, 
believes,with Mr. Foxton and Mr. Froude, that a miracle is 
even an impossibility ; and this is the “‘ Nemesis” of faith. 
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truth, and demands other kinds of action. And 
after all, what else, in either case, could answer 
the purpose, if (as already said) this world be the 
school of training of man’s moral nature?’ How 
else could the discipline of his faculties, the ex- 
ercise of patience, humility and fortitude, be 
secured? How, amidst a state of things less than 
certainty—whether under the form of that passive 
faith which mimics the possession of absolute cer- 
tainty, or absolute certainty itself—could man’s 
nature be trained to combined self-reliance and 
self-distrust, circumspection and resolution, and, 
above all, to confidence in God? Man cannot be 





nursed and dandled into the manhood of his nature, 
by that unthinking faith which leaves no doubts to | 
be felt, and no objections to be weighed ; nor can | 
his docility ever be tested, if he is never called upon 
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ly struggles with objections and difficulties—is 
impossible. Men may be said, in such case, to 
know, but can hardly be said to believe. Before 
Columbus had seen America, he believed in its ex- 
istence; but when he had seen it his faith became 
knowledge. Equally impossible, and for the same 
reason, is any place for faith on the opposite hypoth- 
esis ; for if man is to believe nothing but what 
his reason can comprehend, and to act only upon 
evidence which amounts to certainty, the same 
paradox is true; for when there is no reason te 
doubt, there can be none to believe. Faith ever 
stands between conflicting probabilities ; but her 
position is (if we may use the metaphor) the centre 
of gravity between them, and will be proportion- 
ably nearer the greater mass. 

In the mean time that arduous responsibility 


to believe anything which it would not be an ab-| which attaches to man, and which is obviated 
surdity and contradiction to deny. This species of) neither by an implicit faith in a human infalli- 
responsibility, then, not only cannot be dispensed’ bility, nor an exclusive reference of that faith to 
with, but is absolutely necessary; and conse-| 

quently, however desirable it may appear that we) stration, that is, to cases which leave no room for 
should have furnished to us that short path to cer-| it, is at once relieved, and effectually relieved, by 
tainty which a pretended infallibility* promises to| the maxim—the key-stone of all ethical truth— 
man, or that equally short path which leads to} that only voluntary error condemns us ;—that all 
the same termination, by telling us that we are to! we are really responsible for, is a faithful, honest, 
believe nothing which we cannot demonstrate to be | patient, investigation and weighing of evidence, as 


eases in which reason is synonymous with demon- 


true, or which @ priori, we may presume to be! 
false, must be a path which leads astray. In the 
one case, how can the “ reasonable service’? which 
Scripture demands—the enlightened love and 
conscientious investigation of truth—its reception, | 


not without doubts, but against doubts—how could | 
all this co€xist with a faith which presents the! 
whole sum of religion in the formulary, ** 1 aim to. 
believe without a doubt, and perform without hes- | 
itation, whatever my guide, Parson A., tells me!” 
Not that, even in that case, (as has often been 
shown,) the man would be relieved from the’ 
necessity of absolutely depending on the dreaded 
exercise of his private judgment; for he must at 
least have exercised it once for all, (unless each 
man is to remit his religion wholly to the accident , 
of his birth,) and that on two of the most arduous 
of all questions: first, which of several churches, 
pretending to infallibility, is truly infallible? and 
next, whether the man may infallibly regard his! 
worthy Parson A. as an infallible expounder of 
that infallibility? But, supposing this stupen-' 
dous difficulty surmounted, thongh then, it is true, | 
all may seem genuine faith, in reality there is) 
none: where absolute infallibility is supposed to 
have been attained, (even though erroneously,) | 
faith, in strict propriety—certainly that faith which | 
is alone of any value as an instrument of men’s’ 
moral training—which recognizes and intelligent- | 


* See Archbishop Whately’s admirable discourse, en- 
titled “The Search after Tnfallibility, considered in refer- | 
ence to the Danger of Religious Errors arising within the | 
Charch, in the primitive as well as in all later Ages.” 
He here makes excellent use of the fruitful principle of 
Butler's great work, by showing that, however desirable 
4 priori, an infallible guide would seem to fallible man, 
God in fuct, has everywhere denied it; and that in deny- 
ing it in relation to religion, he has acted only as he 
always acts, 


far as our abilities and opportunities admit, and a 
conscientious pursuit of what we honestly deem 
truth, wherever it may lead us. We concede that 


a really dispassionate and patient conduct in this 
| respect is what man is too ready to assuine he has 


practised—and this fallacy cannot be too sedulously 


' guarded against. But that guilty liability to self- 


deception, does not militate against the truth of 
the representation now made. It is his duty to see 
that he does not abuse the maxim—that he does 
not rashly acquiesce in any eonclusion that he 
wishes to be true, or which he is too lazy to ex- 
amine. If all possible diligence and honesty have 
been exerted in the search, the statement of Chil- 


_lingworth, bold as it is, we should not hesitate te 
, adopt, in all the vigor of his own language. It 


is to the effect, that if ‘‘ in him alone there were 


| a confluence of all the errors which have befallen 
the sincere professors of Christianity, he should 


not be so much afraid of them, as to ask God's 
pardon for them ;’’ absolutely involuntary error 
being justly regarded by him as blameless. 

On the other hand, we firmly believe, from the 
natural relations of trath with the constitution of 
the mind of man, that, with the exception of a very 
few cases of obliquity of intellect, which may 
safely be left to the merciful interpretations and 
apologies of Him who created such intellects, 
those who thus honestly and industriously ‘* seek’’ 
shall ** find ;°’"—not all truth, indeed, but enough 
to secure their safety ; and that whatever remain- 
ing errors may infest and disfigure the truth they 
| have attained, they shall not be imputed to them 
'forsin. According to the image which apostolic 
| eloquence has employed, the baser materials which 
| unavoidable haste, prejudice, and ignorance may 


} have incorporated with the gold of the edifice, 
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will be consumed by the fire which “ will] try every 
man’s work of what sort it is,’? but he himself 
will be saved amidst those purifying flames. Like 
the bark which contained the Apostle and the for- 
tunes of the Gospel, the frail vessel may go to 
pieces on the rocks, but ‘by boat or plank’’ the 
voyager himself shall ‘* get safe to shore.” 

It is amply sufficient, then, to lighten our re- 


materially vary in their version, and though some 
of the circumstances alleged may be in appearance 
inexplicable. But the last thing a man would 
think of doing, in such cases, would be to neglect 
the preponderant evidence on account of the resid- 
uum of insoluble objections. He does not, in 
short, allow his ignorance to control his knowledge, 
nor the evidence which he has not got to destroy 





sponsibility, that we are answerable only for our) what he has; and the Jess so, that experience has 
honest endeavors to discover and to practise the | taught him that in many cases such apparent diffi- 
truth ; and, in fact, the responsibility is principally | culties have been cleared up, in the course of time, 
felt to be irksome, and,man is so prompt, by de-| and by the progress of knowledge, and proved to 
vices of his own, to release himself from it, not | be contradictions in appearance only. 
on account of any intrinsic difficulty which remains; It is the same with the conclusions of natural 
after the above limitations are admitted, but be-| philosophy, when well proved by experiment, 
cause he wishes to be exempted from that very | however unaccountable for awhile may be the dis- 
necessity of patient and honest investigation. It| crepancy with apparently opposing phenomena. 
is not so much the difficulty of finding, as the | No one disbelieves the Copernican theory now ; 
trouble of seeking the truth, from which he shrinks ; | though thousands did for awhile, on what they 
a necessity, however, from which, as it is an essen- | believed the irrefragable evidence of their senses. 
tial instrument of his moral education and disci- | Now let us only suppose the Copernican theory 
pline, he can never be released. not to have been discovered by human reason, but 
If the previous representations be true, the con-| made known by revelation, and its reception en- 
ditions of that intelligent faith which God requires | joined on faith, leaving the apparent inconsistency 
from his intelligent offspring, may be fairly infer- | with the evidence of the senses just as it was. 
red to be such as we have already stated ;—that | Thousands, no doubt, would have said, that no 
the evidence for the truths we are to believe shall | such evidence could justify them in disbelieving 
be, first, such as our faculties are competent to their own eyes, and that such an insoluble objec- 
appreciate, and against which, therefore, the mere | tion was sufficient to overturn the evidence. Yet 
negative argument arising from our ignorance of | we now see, in point of fact, that it is not only 
the true solution of such difficulties, as are, per-| possible, but true, that the objection was apparent 
haps, insoluble because we are finite, can be no| only, and admits of a complete solution. Thou- 
reply; and, secondly, such an amount of this evi- | sands accordingly receive philosophy—this very 
dence as shall fairly overbalance all the objections | philosophy—on testimony which apparently con- 
which we can appreciate. This is the condition | tradicts their senses, without even yet knowing 
to which God has obviously subjected us as inhabi- | more of it than if it were revealed from heaven. 
tants of this world; and it is on such evidence we | This gives too much reason to suspect, that in 
are here perpetually acting. We now believe a | other and higher eases, the will has much to do 
thousand things we cannot fully comprehend. We} with human scepticism. Nor do we well know 
may not see the infrinsic evidence of their truth, | what thousands who neglect religion on account 
but their erfrinsic evidence is sufficient to induce | of the alleged uncertainty of its evidence could 
us unhesitatingly to believe, and to act upon them. | reply, if God were to say to them, ‘‘ And yet on 
When that evidence is sufficient in amount, we | such evidence, and that far inferior in degree, you 
allow it to overbear a// the individual difficulties have never hesitated to act, when your own tem- 
and perplexities which hang round the truths to’ poral interests were concerned. You never feared 
which it is applied, unless, indeed, such difficulties to commit the bark of your worldly fortunes to 
ean be proved to involve absolute contradictions ; that fluctuating element. In many eases you be- 
for these, of course, no evidence can substantiate. lieved on the testimony of others what seemed 
For example, in a thousand cases, a certain com- even to contradict your own senses. Why were 
bination of merely circumstantial evidence, in, you so much more scrupulous in relation to ME?’ 
favor of a certain judicial decision, is familiarly; The above examples are fair illustrations, we 
allowed to vanquish all apparent discrepancy on | venture to think, of the conditions under which 


particular and subordinate points ;—the want of 
concurrence in the evidence of the witnesses on 
such points shall not cause a shadow of a doubt as 
to the conclusion. For we feel that it is far 
more improbable that the conclusion should be | 
untrue, than that the difficulty we cannot solve is | 
truly incapable of a solution ; and when the evidence 
reaches this point the objection no longer troubles 
us. 


we are required to believe the far higher truths, 
attended no doubt with great difficulties, which are 
authenticated in the pages of the two volumes 
(Nature and Scripture) which God has put 
into our hands to study; of the conditions to 
which He subjects us in training us for a future 
state, and developing in us the twofold perfection 
involved in the words ‘‘ a reasonable faith.”’ If 
the considerations just urged were duly borne in 


It is the same with historic investigations. | mind, we cannot help thinking that they would 
There are ten thousand facts in history which no | afford (where any modesty remained) an answer 


one doubts, though the narrators of them may|to most of those forms of unbelief which, from 
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time to time, rise up in the world, and not least|at as a fool, or pitied as insane. The evidence, 


in our own day. These are usually founded on |then, which substantiates the greatest and first of 
one or more supposed insoluble objections, arising | truths mainly depends on a principle perfectly famil- 
out of our ignorance. The probability that they |iar and perfectly recognized. Man can estimate 
are incapable of solution is rashly assumed, and |the nature of that evidence ; and the amount of it, 
made to overbear the far stronger probability | in this instance, he sees to be as vast as the sum 
arising from the positive and appreciable evidence | of created objects ;—nay, far more, for it is as 
which substantiates the truths involved in those | vast as the sum of their relations. So that if 
difficulties ; a course the more unreasonable inas- | (as is apt to be the case) the difficulties of realiz- 
much as—first, many such difficulties might be | ing this tremendous truth are in proportion to the 
expected ; and secondly, in analogous cases, we see | extent of knowledge and the powers of reflection, 
that many such difficulties have in time disappeared. 
On the other hand it is, no doubt, much more 
easy to insist on individual objections, which no 
man can effectually answer, than it is to appreci- 


the evidence we can perfectly appreciate is cumu- 
lative in an equal or still higher proportion. Obvi- 
ous as are the marks of design in each individual 
object, the sum of proof is not merely the sum of 
ate at ounce the (otal effect of many lines of argu-| such indications, but that sum infinitely multiplied 
ment, and many sources of evidence, all bearing on 


one point. That difficulty was long ago beauti- 
fully stated by Butler*, in a passage well worthy 


by the relations established and preserved amongst 
all these objects ; by the adjustment which harmo- 
nizes them all into one system, and impresses on 
of the reader’s perusal ; and as Pascal had observed | all parts of the universe a palpable order and 
before him, not only is it difficult, but impos-| subordination. While even in a single part of 
sible, for the human mind to reéain the impression | an organized being (as a hand or an eye) the 
of a large combination of evidence, even if it} traces of design are not to be mistaken, these are 
could for a moment fully realize the collective effect | indefinitely multiplied by similar proofs of eontriv- 
of the whole. But it cannot do even this, any | ance in the many individual organs of one such being 
more than the eye can take in at once, in mass and | —as of an entire animal or vegetable. 


These are 
detail, the objects of an extensive landscape. 


yet to be multiplied by the harmonious relations 

Let us now be permitted briefly to apply the! which are established of mutual proportion and 
preceding principles to two of the greatest contro- | subserviency amongst all the organs of any one 
versies which have exercised the minds of men ;}such being: and as many beings even of that one 
that which relates to the existence of God, and that | species or class as there are, so many multiples 
which relates to the truth of Christianity ; in Both ‘are there of the same proofs. 


of which, if we mistake not, man’s position is|y 





Similar indications 
ield similar proofs of design in each individual 
precisely similar—placed, that is, amidst evidence | part, and in the whole individual of all the individ- 
abundantly sufficient to justify his reasonable faith, | uals of every other class of beings; and this sum 


and yet attended with difficulties abundantly suffi-| of proof is again to be multiplied by the proofs 
of design in the adjustment and mutual dependence 


cient to baffle an indocile reason. 

Without entering into the many different sources | and subordination of each of these classes of or- 
or argument for the existence of a Supreme In-| ganized beings to every other, and to all; of the 
telligence, we shall only refer to that proof on vegetable to the animal—of the lower animal to 
which all theists, savage and civilized, in some|the higher. Their magnitudes, numbers, physi- 
form or other, rely—the traces of an “ eternal | eal foree, faculties, functions, duration of life, rates 
power and godhead”’ in the visible creation. ‘The | of multiplication and development, sources of sub- 
argument depends on a principle which, whatever | sistence, must all have been determined in exact 
may be its metaphysical history or origin, is one | ratios, and could not transgress certain limits with- 
which man perpetually recognizes, which every |out involving the whole universe in confusion. 
act of his own consciousness verifies, which he |This amazing sam of probabilities is yet to be 
applies fearlessly to every phenomenon, known or | further augmented by the fact that all these classes 
unknown ; and it is this—That every effect has a | of organized substances are intimately related to 
cause,(though he knows nothing of their connexion,) those great elements of the material world in 
and that effects which bear marks of design have | which they live, to which they are adapted, and 
a designing cause. This principle is so familiar! which are adapted to them: that all of them are 
that if he were to affect to doubt it in any practi- | subject to the influence of certain mighty and sub- 
cal case in human life, he would only he laughed | tle agencies which pervade al] nature—and which 

* The truth of our religion, like the truth of common | are of such tremendous potency that any chance 
matters, is to be judged of “i all the evidence taken to-| error in their proportions of activity would be 
gether. And, unless the whole series of things which . : ail 
may be alleged in this argument, and every particular sufficient to destroy all, and which yet are exqui- 
tine in phage enue be —— to an ee by sitely balanced and inscrutably harmonized. 
snity lies} + teag _ cohatkia =. a "his The proofs of design arising from the relations 
obvious how much advantage the nature of this evidence | thus maintained between all the parts, from the 


ives to those persons who attack Christianity, especial- | most minute to the most vast, of our own world, 
y in conversation. For it is easy to show in a short and 


lively manner that such and such things are liable to ob- | 4T® still to be further multiplied by the inconeeiva- 


jection, but impossible to show, in like manner, the united | bly momentous relations subsisting between our 


pags ae argument in one view.—Analogy, part | own and other planets and their common centre ; 
le » Vil, 
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amidst whose sublime and solemn phenomena 
science has most clearly discovered that every- 
thing is accurately adjusted by geometrical precis- 
ion of force and movement; where the chances of 
error are infinite, and the proofs of intelligence, 
therefore, equal. ‘These proofs of design in each 
fragment of the universe, and in all combined, are 
continually further multiplied by every fresh dis- 
covery, whether in the minute or the vast—by the 
microscope or the telescope ; fur every fresh Jaw 
that is discovered, being in harmony with all that 


has previously been discovered, not only yields its | 


own proofs of design, but infinitely more, by all 
the relations in which it stands to other laws : 
yields, in fact, as many as there are adjustments 
which have been effected between itself and all 
besides. Each new proof of design, therefore, is | 
not a solitary fact; but one which, entering as 
another element into a most complex machinery, | 
indefinitely multiplies the combinations, in any one 
of which chance might have gone astray. From! 
this infinite array of proofs of design it seems to 
man’s reason, in ordinary moods, stark madness 
to account for the phenomena of the universe upon 
any other supposition than that which does account, 
and can alone account, for them all—the supposi- 
tion of a Presiding Intelligence, illimitable alike 
in power and in wisdom. 

The only difficulty is justly to appreciate such 
an arguinent—to obtain a sufficiently vivid impres- 
sion of such an accumulation of probabilities. This 
very difficulty, indeed, in some moods, may minis- 
ter to a temporary doubt. For let us ecateh man 


in those moods—perhaps after long meditation on 


the metaphysical grounds of human belief—and he 
begins to doubt, with unusual modesty, whether 
the child of dust is warranted to conclude anything 
on a subject which loses itself in the infinite, and 
which so far transcends all his powers of appre-| 
hension; he begins half to doubt, with Hume, | 
whether he can reason analogically from the petty | 


specimens of human ingenuity to phenomena so | 


vast and so unique ; a misgiving which is strength- 
ened by reflecting on all those to him incompre- 
hensible inferences to which the admission of the | 
argument leads him, and which seem almost to | 
involve contradictions. Let him ponder for awhile | 
the ideas involved in the notion of Self-subsistence, 
Eternity, Creation; of Power, Wisdom, and 
Knowledge, so unlimited as to embrace at once 
all things, and all their relations, actual and possi- 
ble—this ‘* unlimited’? expanding into a dim ap- 
prehension of the ‘* infinite’’;—of infinitude of 
attributes, omnipresent in every point of space, 
and yet but one and not many infinitudes ;—let | 
him once humbly ponder such incomprehensible | 
difficulties as these, and he will soon feel that | 
though in the argument from design, there seemed 
but one vast scene of triumph for his reason, there 
is as large a scene of exertion left for his faith. 
That faith he ordinarily yields ; he sees it is jus- 
tified by those proofs of the great truth he can ap- 
preciate, and which he will not allow to be con- 


cannot solve ; and the rather, that he sees that if 
he does not accept the evidence, he has equally in- 
comprehensible difficulties to encounter, and two or 
three stark contradictions into the bargain. His 
reason, therefore, triumphs in the proofs and his 
faith triumphs over the difficulties. 

It is the same with the doctrine of the Divine 
'government of the world. In ordinary, states of 
“ind man counts it an absurdity to suppose that 
|. 





the Deity would have created a world to abandon 
| it; that, having employed wisdom and power so 
vast in ils construction, he would leave it to be 
the sport of chance. He feels that the intuitions 


t| of right and wrong; the voice of conscience ; sat- 


| isfaction in well-doing ; remorse for crime ; the 
| present tendency, at least, of the laws of the 
universe,—all point to the same conclusion, while 
| their imperfect fulfilment equally points to a future 
| and more accurate adjustment. Yet let the man 
| look exclusively for awhile on the opposite side of 
the tapestry ; let him brood over any of the facts 
which seem at war with the above conclusion ; on 
,some signal triumph of baseness and malignity ; 
|on oppressed virtue, on triumphant vice ; on “ the 
wicked spreading himself like a green bay tree ;”’ 
and especially on the mournful and inscrutable 
mystery of the * Origin of Evil,’’ and he feels that 
clouds and darkness” envelop the administration 
of the Moral Governor, though ‘* justice and judg- 
ment are thé habitation of his throne.’’ The 
evidences above mentioned for the last conclusion 
are direct and positive, and such as man can ap- 
preciate ; the difficulties spring from his limited 
|capacity, or imperfect glimpses of a very small 
‘segment of the universal plan. Nor are those 
| difficulties less upon the opposite hypothesis ; and 
they are there further burdened with two or three 
additional absurdities. The preponderant evidence, 
| far from removing the difficulties, searcely touches 
| them—yet it is felt to be sufficient to justi/y faith, 
| though most abundant faith is required still. 

Are the evidences, then, in behalf of Christianity 
less of a nature w hich man can appreciate? or can 
the difficulties involved in its reception be greater 
than in the preeeding cases? If not, and if. 
moreover, While the evidence turns as before on 
_principles with which we are familiar, the more 
| furmidable objections, as before, are such that we 
are not competent to decide upon their absolute 
insolubility, we see how man ought to act; that is, 
hot to let his ignorance control his knowledge, but 
'to let his reason accept the proofs which justify 
‘his faith, in accepting the difficulties. In no case 
is he, it appears, warranted to look for the certainty 
which shall exclude (whatever the triumphs of his 
reason) a gigantic exercise of his faith. Let us 
briefly consider a few of the evidences. And in 
| order to give the statement a little novelty, we 
shall indicate the principal topics of evidence, 
| not by enumerating what the advocate of Chris- 
tianity believes in believing it to be true, but what 
the infidel must believe in believing it to be false. 
The @ priori objection to Miracles we shall briefly 








| 
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trolled by the difficulties his conscious feebleness | touch afterwards. 
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First, then, in relation to the Miracles of the 
New Testament, whether they be supposed masterly 
frauds on men’s senses committed at the time and 


by the parties supposed in the records, or fictions | 


(designed or accidental) subsequently fabricated— 
but still, in either case, undeniably successful and 


triumphant beyond all else in the history whether | 


of fraud or fiction—the infidel must believe as 
follows: 


the most astounding phenomena—such as the in- 
stant restoration of the sick, blind, deaf, and Jame, 
and the resurrection of the dead—performed in 
open day, amidst multitudes of malignant enemies— 
imposed alike on a//, and triumphed at once over 
the strongest prejudices and the deepest enmity ;— 


those who received them and those who rejected | 


them differing only in the certainly not very trifling 
particular—as to whether they came from heaven 
or from hell. He must believe that those who 
were thus successful in this extraordinary con- 
spiracy against men’s senses and against common 
sense, were Galilean Jews, such as all history of 
the period represents them; ignorant, obscure, 
illiterate ; and, above all, previously bigoted, like 
all their countrymen, to the very system, of which, 
together with ali other religions on the earth, they 


modestly meditated the abrogation ; he must believe | 


that, appealing to these astounding frauds in the 
face both of Jews and Gentiles as an open evidence 
of the truth of a new revelation, and demanding 
on the strength of them that /Air countrymen 
should surrender a religion which they ackuowl- 
edged to be divine, and that all other nations 
should abandon their scarcely less venerable sys- 
tems of superstition, they rapidly sueceeded in 
both these very probable adventures ; and ina few 
years, though without arms, power, wealth, or 
science, were to an enormous extent victorious over 
all prejudice, philosophy, and persecution ; and in 
three centuries took nearly undisputed possession, 
amongst many nations, of the temples of the 


ejected deities. He must further believe that the 


original performers, in these prodigious frauds on | 


the world, acted not only without any assignable 
motive, but against all assignable motive; that 
they maintained this uniform constancy in unprofit- 
able falsehoods, not oaly together, but separately, 
in different countries, before different tribunals, 
under al] sorts of examinations and cross-exam- 
inations, and in defiance of the gyves, the scourge, 
the axe, the cross, the stake; that those whom 
they persuaded to join their enterprise, persisted 
like themselves in the same obstinate belief of the 
same ‘* cunningly devised’’ frauds; and though 
they had many accomplices in their singular con- 
spiracy, had the equally singular fortune to free 
themselves and their coadjutors from al] transient 
weakness towards their cause and treachery towards 
one another ; and, lastly, that these men, having, 
amidst all their ignorance, originality enough to 
invent the most pure and sublime system of morality 
which the world has ever listened to, had, amidst 
all their conscious villany, the effrontery to preach 


On the first hypothesis, he must believe | 
that a vast number of apparent miracles— involving 
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| it, and, which is more extraordinary, the inconsis- 
tency to practise it !* 


Ou the secund of the above-mentioned hypotheses, 
that these miracles were either a congeries of 
deeply contrived fictions, or accidental my/hs, sub- 
sequently invented, the infidel must believe, on the 
former supposition, that, though even transient 
success in literary forgery, when there are any 
prejudices to resist, is among the rarest of oceur- 
rences ; yet that éhese forgeries—the hazardous 
, work of many minds, making the most outrageous 


pretensions, and necessarily challenging the oppo- 

sition of Jew and Gentile, were successful, beyond 
_all imagination, over the hearts of mankind ; and 
have continued to impose, by an exquisite appear- 
}anee of artless truth, and a most elaborate mosaic 
of feigned events artfully cemented into the ground 
_of true history, on the acutest minds of different 
races and different ages; while, on the second 
supposition, he must believe that accident and 
| chance have given to these legends their exquisite 
appearance of historic plausibility ; and on eiher 
supposition, he must believe (what is still more 
| wonderful) that the world, while the fictions were 
being published, and in the known absence of the 
facts they asserted to be true, suffered itself to be 
befooled indo the belief of their truth, and out of 
its belief of all the systems it ded previously 
believe to be true ; and that it acted thus notwith- 
standing persecution from without, as well as 
prejudice from within; that, strange to say, the 
| strictest historic investigations bring this compila- 
tion of fictions or myths—even by the admission 
\of Strauss himself—within thirty or forty years 
lof the very time in which all the alleged wonders 
\they relate are said to have oceurred ; wonders 
-which the perverse world knew it had not seen, 
| but which it was determined to believe in spite of 
evidence, prejudice, and persecution! In addition 
to all this, the infidel must believe that the men 
| who were engaged in the compilation of these 
| monstrous fictions, chose them as the vehicle of the 
purest morality ; and, though the most pernicious 
deceivers of mankind, were yet the most scrupulous 
preachers of veracity and benevolence! Surely 
of him, who can receive all these paradoxes—and 
they form but a small part of what might be 
mentioned—we may say, “‘ O infidel, great is thy 
faith !”’ 

On the supposition that neither of these theories, 
whether of fraud or fiction, will account, if taken 
by itself for the whole of the supernatural phe- 
nomena, Which strew the pages of the New Testa- 
ment, then the objector, who relies on do/h, must 
believe, in turn, doch sets of the above paradoxes ; 
and then, with still more reason than before, may 
we exclaim, ‘‘O infidel, great is thy faith !”’ 

Again ; he must believe that a// those apparent 
coincidences, which seem to connect Prophecy with 


* So far as we have any knowledge from history, this 
must have been the case; and Gibbon fully admits and 
insists upon it. Indeed, no infidel hypothesis can afford 
to do without the virtues of the early Christians in ac- 
counting for the success of the fi/sehoods of Christianity, 
Hard alternatives of a wayward hypothesis ! 
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the facts of the origin and history of Chris- 
tianity—some, embracing events too vast for haz- 
ardous speculations, and others, incidents too 
minute for it—are purely fortuitous; that al/ the 
cases in which the event seems to tally with the 
prediction, are mere chance coincidences: and he 
must believe this, amongst other events, of two of 
the most unlikely to which human sagacity was 
likely to pledge itself, and yet which have as un- 
deniably occurred, (and after the predictions,) as 
they were @ priori improbable and anomalous in 
the world’s history ; the one is that the Jews 
should exist as a distinct nation inthe very bosom 
of all other nations, without extinction and without 
amalgamation—other nations and even races having 
so readily melted away under less than half the 
influences which have been at work upon them ;* 
the other, an opposite paradox—that a religion, 
propagated by ignorant, obscure, and penniless 
vagabonds, should diffuse itself amongst the most 
diverse nations in spite of all opposition—it being 
the rarest of phenomena to find any religion which 
is capable of transcending the limits of race, clime, 
and the scene of its historic origin; a religion 
which, if transplanted, will not die; a religion 
which is more than a local or national growth of 
superstition! That such a religion as Christianity 
should so easily break these barriers, and though 
supposed to be cradled in ignorance, fanaticism, 
and fraud, should, without force of arms, and in 
the face of persecution, ‘ ride forth conquering 
and to conquer,” through a long career of vic- 
tories, defying the power of kings and emptying 
the temples of deities—who, but an infidel, has 
Saith enough to believe tt 

Once more then; if, from the external evi- 
dences of this religion, we pass to those which 
the only records by which we know anything of 
its nature and origin supplies, the infidel must be- 
lieve, amongst other paradoxes, that it is probable 
that a knot of obscure and despised plebeians— 
regarded as the scum of a nation which was itself 
regarded as the scum of all other nations—originat- 
ed the purest, most elevated, and most influential 
theory of ethics the world has ever seen ; that a sys- 
tem of sublimest truth, expressed with unparalleled 
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simplicity, sprang from ignorance ; that precepts 
enjoining the most refined sanctity were inculeated 
by imposture ; that the first injunctions to univer- 
sal love broke from the lips of bigotry! He must 
further believe that these men exemplified the ideal 
perfection of that beautiful system in the most 
unique, original, and faultless picture of virtue 
ever conceived—a picture which has extorted the 
admiration even of those who could not believe it 
to be a portrait, and who have yet confessed them- 
selves unable to account for it except as such.* 
He must believe, too, that these ignorant and fraud- 
ulent Galileans voluntarily aggravated the diffi- 
eulty of their task, by exhibiting their proposed 
ideal, not by a bare enumeration and description 
of qualities, but by the most arduous of all methods 
of representation—that of dramatic action ; and, 
what is more, that they succeeded ; that in that 
representation they undertook to make him act 
with sublime consistency in scenes of the most ex- 
traordinary character and the most touching pathos, 
and utter moral truth in the most exquisite fictions 
in which such truth was ever embodied ; and that 
again they succeeded ; that so ineffably rich in 
genius were these obscure wretches, that no less 
than four of them were found equal to this intel- 
lectual achievement; and while each has told 
many events, and given many traits which the 
others have omitted, that they have all performed 
their task in the same unique style of invention, 
and the same unearthly tone of art; that one and 
all, while preserving each his own individuality, 
has, nevertheless, attained a certain majestic sim- 
plicity of style unlike anything else, (not only in 
any writings of their own nation, except their al- 
leged sacred writings, and infinitely superior to 
anything which their suecessors, Jews or Chris- 
tians, though with the advantage of these models, 
could ever attain,) but, unlike any acknowledged 
human writings in the world, and possessing the 
singular property of being capable of ready trans- 
fusion without the loss of a thought or a grace, 
into every language spoken by man: he must be- 
lieve that these fabricators of fiction, in common 
with the many other contributors to the New Tes- 
tament, most insanely added to the difficulty of 
their task by delivering the whole in fragments 





* The case of the Gypsies, often alleged as a parallel, 
is a ludicrous evasion of the argument. ‘These few and | 
scattered vagabonds, whose very safety has been obscurity | 
and contempt, have never attracted towards them a thou- | 
sandth part of the attention, orthe hundred thousandth 
part of the cruelties, which have been directed against | 
the Jews. Had it been otherwise, they would long since 
have melted away from every country in Europe. We 
repeat that the existence of a nation for 1800 years in the 
bosom of all nations, conquered and persecuted, yet never 
extinguished, and the propagation of a religion amongst 
different races without force, and even against it—are 
both, so far as known, paradoxes in history. 

t“ They may say,” says Butler, “that the conformity 
between the prophecies and the event is by accident ; 
but there are many instances in which such conformity 
itself cannot be denied.” His whole remarks on the 
subject, and especially those on the impression to be 
derived from the multitude of apparent coincidences, in a 
long series of prophecies, some vast, some minute ; and 
the improbability of their all being accidental, are worthy 
of his comprehensive genius. It is on the effect of the 
whole, not on single coincidences, that the argument 
depends. 





and in the most various kinds of composition—in 
biography, history, travels, and familiar letters ; 
incorporating and interfusing with the whole an 
amazing number of minute facts, historic allusions, 
and specific references to persons, places, and dates, 
as if for the very purpose of supplying posterity 
with the easy means of detecting their imposi- 
tions ; he must believe that, in spite of their thus 
encountering what Paley calls the ‘ danger of 

* To Christ alone, of all the characters ever portrayed 
to man, belongs that assemblage of qualities which 
equally attract love and veneration ; to bim alone belong 
in perfection those rare traits which the Roman historian, 
with affectionate flattery, attributes too absolutely to the 
merely mortal object of his eulogy: “ Nec illi, quod est 
rarissimum, aut facilitas auctoritatem, aut severitas amo- 
rem, deminuit.” Still more beautiful is the Apostle’s de- 
scription of superiority to all human failings, with ineffa- 
ble pity for human sorrows: ‘ He can be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, though without sin.” 
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REASON AND FAITH; THE 


scattering names and circumstances in writings 
where nothing but truth can preserve consistency,’’ 
they so happily succeeded, that whole volumes 
have been employed in pointing out their latent, 
and often most recondite congruities; many of 
them lying so deep, and coming out afier such 
comparison of various passages and collateral 
lights, that they could never have answered the 
purposes of fraud, even if the most prodigious 
genius for fraud had been equal to the fabrication ; 
congruities which, in fact, were never suspected to 
exist till they were expressly elicited by the at- 
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declare that, so far from having no “ faith,’’ he 
_ rather possesses the ‘‘ faith’? which removes ‘‘ moun- 
tains !’’—only it appears that his faith, like that of 
Rome or of Oxford, isa faith which excludes rea: 
son. 

On the other hand, to him who accepts Chris- 
tianity, none of these paradoxes present them- 
,Selves. On the supposition of the truth of the 

miracles and the prophecies, he does not wonder at 
its origin and success ; and as little does he won- 
der at all the literary and intelleetual achievements 
_of its early chroniclers—if their elevation of sen- 





tacks of infidelity, and were evidently never thought | timent was from a divine source, and if the art- 
of by the writers; he must believe that they were Jessness, harmony, and reality of their narratives 
profoundly sagacious enough to construct such a) was the simple effect of the consistency of truth, 
fabric of artful harmonies, and yet such simple-| and of transcription from the life. 
tons as, by doing infinitely more than was neces- | Now, on the other hand, what are the chief 
sary, to encounter infinite risks of detection tv no objections which reconcile the infidel to his enor- 
purpose ; sagacious enough to outdo all that sagae- mous burden of paradoxes, and which appear to 
ity has ever done, as shown by the effects, and yet the Christian far less invincible than the paradoxes 
not sagacious enough to be merely specious ; and, themselves? They are, especially with all mod- 
finally, he must believe that these illiterate impos- | ern infidelity, objections to the @ priori improba- 
tors had the art in all their various writings, which | bility of the doctrines revealed, and of the mira- 
evidently proceed from different minds, to preserve | cles which sustain them. Now, here we come to 
the same inimitable marks of reality, truth and the very distinction on which we have already in- 
nature in their narrations—the miraculous and the | sisted, and which isso much insisted on by Butler. 
ordinary alike—and to assume and preserve, with |The evidence which sustains Christianity is all 
infinite ease, amidst their infinite impostures, the such as man is competent to consider; and is pre- 
tone and air of undissembled earnestness.* cisely of the same nature as that which enters 
If, on the other hand, he supposes that all the |into his every-day calculations of probability ; 
congruities of which we have spoken were the | while the objections are founded entirely on our 
effect not of fraudulent design, but of happy acci- ignorance and presumption. They suppose that 
dent—that they arranged themselves in sponta- | we know more of the modes of the divine admin- 
neous harmony—he must believe that chance has | istration—of what God may have permitted, of 
done what even the most prodigious powers of | what is possible and impossible, of the ultimate 
invention could not do, And, lastly, he must be- | development of an imperfectly developed system, 
lieve that these same illiterate men, who were |and of its relations to the entire universe—than we 
capable of so much, were also capable of project- | do or can know.* 
ing a system of doctrine singularly remote from 
all ordinary and previous speculation ; of discern- | most specious, especially in our day, is the assump- 
ing the necessity of taking under their special pat- | tion that miracles are an impossibility ;{ and yet 
ronage those passive virtues which man least loved, | we will venture to say that there is none more 
and found it most difficult to cultivate ; and of truly unphilosophical. That miracles are improd- 
exhibiting, in their preference of the spiritual to adle, viewed in relation to the experience of the 
the ceremonial, and their treatment of many of the | individual or of the mass of men, is granted ; for 
most delicate questions of practical ethics and eas- | if they were not, they would, as Paley says, be no 
uistry, a justness and elevation of sentiment as miracles; an every-day miracle is none. But 
alien as possible from the superstition and fanati- | that they are either impossible or so improbable 
cism of their predecessors who had corrupted the that, if they were wrought, no evidence could 
Law—and the superstition and fanaticism of their | establish them, is another matter. The first alle- 
followers, who very soon corrupted the Gospel ; gation involves a curious limitation of omnipo- 
and that they, and they alone, rose above the strong i tence ; and the second affirms in effect, that, if God 
tendencies to the extravagances which had been | were to work a miracle, it would be our du/y to 
so conspicuous during the past, and were soon to | disbelieve him ! 
be as conspicuous in the future ;—theseand athou-| We repeat our firm conviction that this @ priori 
sand other paradoxes (arising out of the ere” * The possible implication of Christianity with distant 
sition that Christianity is the fraudulent or fictitious | regions of the universe, and the dim hints which Scrip- 
product of such an age, country, and, above all, | ture seems to throw out as to such implication, are beau- 


ie tifully treated in the 4th, 5th, and 6th of Chalmer’s “ As- 
such men as the problem limits us to) must the cananiedl Discourses ;” and we need not tell the reader 
infidel receive, and receive all at once; and of | of Butler how much he insists upon similar considera. 

; : ‘ tions. 

him who can receive them, we can but once more + Itis, as we shall see, the avowed axiom of Strauss ; 
* Was there ever in truth 2 man who could read the | he even aqunserladyne, that if it he not true, he would not 
appeals of Paul to his converts, and doubt either that the | think it worth while to discredit the history of the Evan- 
letters were real, or that the man was in earnest? We poe that is, the history must be discredited, because 
scarcely venture to think it. has resolved that a miracle is an impossibility ! 





Of these objections the most widely felt and the 
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presumption against miracles is but a vulgar illu- 
sion of one of Bacon’s idola tribés. So far from 
being disposed to admit the principle that a ‘‘ mir- 
acle is an impossibility,’’ we shall venture on what 
may seem to some a paradox, but which we are 
eonvinced is a truth—that the time will come, and 
is coming, when even those who shall object to the 
evidence which sustains the Christian miracles 
will acknowledge that philosophy requires them to 
admit that men have no ground whatever to dog- 
matize on the antecedent impossibility of miracles 
in general ; and that not merely because, if theists 
at all, they will see the absurdity of this assertion, 
while they admit that the present order of things 
had a beginning ; and, if Christians at all, the 
equal absurdity of the assertion, while they admit 
that it will have an end;—not only because the 
geologist will have familiarized the world with the | 


affectation of metaphysical propriety—as totally 
incapable of convincing men of any moral truth; 
upon the ground that there is no natural relation 
between any displays of physical power and any 
such trith. Now without denying that the nature 
of the doctrine is @ criterion, and must be taken 
into account in judging of the reality of any al- 
leged miracle, we have but two things to reply to 
this : first, that, as Paley says in relation to the 
question whether any accumulation of testimony 
ean establish a miraculous fact, we are content 
*to try the theorem upon a simple case,’’ and 
affirm that man is so constituted that if he himself 
sees the blind restored to sight and the dead raised, 
under such circumstances as exclude all doubt of 
fraud on the part of others and all mistake on his 
;own, he will uniformly associate authority with 
such displays of superhuman power ; and, second- 








idea of successive interventions, and, in fact, dis-| ly, that the netion in question is in direct contra- 
tinct creative acts, having all the nature of mira-| vention of the language and spirit of Christ him- 
cles ;—not only, we say, for these special reasons, | self, who erpress/y suspends his claims to men’s 
but for a more general one. The true philoso-| belief and the authority of his doctrines on the fact 
pher will see that, with his limited experience and| of his miracles. ‘* The works that I do in my 
that of all his contemporaries, he has no right to) Father’s name, they bear witness of me.”’ ‘If 
dogmatize about all that may have been permitted! ye believe not me, believe my works.” “If I 
or will be permitted in the Divine administration| had not come among them, and done the works 
of the universe ; he will see that those who with! that none other man did, they had not had sin; 
one voice denied, about half a century ago, the ex-| but now they have no cloak for their sin.” 

istence of aerolites, and summarily dismissed all! We have enumerated some of the paradoxes 


the alleged facts as a silly fable, because it con- 
tradicted their experience—that those who refused 
to admit the Copernican theory because, as they 
said, it manifestly contradicted ¢heir experience— 


which infidelity is required to believe; and the 
| old-fashioned, open, intelligible infidelity of the 


last century accepted them, and rejected Christiani- 
| 


ity accordingly. ‘That was a self-consistent, simple, 
that the schoolboy who refuses to admit the first) ingenious thing, compared with those monstrous 
law of motion because, as he says, it gives the lie| forms of credulous reason, incredulous faith, meta- 
to all Ais experience—that ‘the Oriental prinee| physical mysticism, even Christian Pantheism—so 
(whose scepticism Hume vainly attempts, on his| many varieties of which have sprung out of the 
principle, to meet) who denied the possibility of | incubation of German rationalism and German phi- 


ice because it contradicted his experience—and, in| 


the same manner, that the men who, with Dr. 
Strauss, lay down the dictum that a miracle is 
impossible and a contradiction because it contradicts 
their experience—have all been alike contravening 
the first principles of the modest philosophy of 
Bacon, and have fallen into one of the most ordi- 
nary illusions against which he has warned us ; 
nainely, that that cannot be true which seems in 
contradiction to our own experience. We confi- 
dently predict thet the day will come when the 
favorite argument of many a so-called philosopher 


losophy upon the New Testament. ‘The advocates 
of these systems, after adopting the most formida- 
ble of the above paradoxes of infidelity, and (not- 
withstanding the frequent boast of originality) de- 
pending mainly on the same objections, and de- 
fending them by the very same critical arguments,® 
delude themselves with the idea that they have but 
purified and embalmed Christianity ; not aware that 
they have first made a mummy of it. They are 
so greedy of paradox, that they, in fact, aspire to 
be Christians and infidels at the same time. Pro- 





* The main objection, both with the old and the new 


in this matter will be felt to be the philosophy | forms of infidelity, is that against the miracles ; the main 
of the vulgar only ; and that though many may arguments with both, those which attempt to show their 
~ : : Pe es : *| antecedent impossibility; and criticism directed against 

even then, deny that the testimony which supports | tne credulity of the records which contain them. The 
the Scripture miracles is equal to the task, they | gto difference sabe — ae prom shrinks = 
: : e : ote: . Jog | the coarse imputation of fraud and imposture on the 
will all alike abandon the axiom w hich supersedes | Peta of Christianity ; and prefers the hone of illusion 
the necessity of at all examining such evidence, | or myth to that of deliberate fraud. But with this ex- 








by asserting that no evidence can establish them. | 

While on this subject, we may notice a certain | 
fantastical tone of depreciation of miracles as an 
evidence of Christianity, which is occasionally 
adopted even by some who do not deny the possi- 
bility or probability, or even the fact, of their 
occurrence. They affirm them to be of little 





moment, and represent them—with an exquisite/ 


ception, which touches only the personal character of the 
founders of Niangoaryy 5 the case remains the same. 

same postulates and the same arguinents are made to 
yield substantially the same conclusion. For, all that is 
supernatural in Christianity and all credibility in its 
records, vanish equally on either assumption. Nor is even 
the modern mode of interpreting many of the miracles 
(as illusions or legends) unknown to the elder infidelity ; 
only it more consistently felt that neither the one theo 
nor the other could be trusted to alone. Velis ct remis 

yas its motto. 
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elaiming the miracles of Christianity to be ilusions | 
of imagination or mythical legends—the inspira- 
tion of its records no other or greater than that of 
Homer's “ Iliad,”’ or even ** A’sop’s Fables ;"’— 
rejecting the whole of that supernatural element 
with which the only records which ean tell us any- 
thing about the matter are full ; declaring its whole 
history so uncertain that the ratio of truth to error 
must be a vanishing fraction ;—the advocates of 
these systems yet proceed to rant and rave—they 
are really the only words we know which can ex- 
press our sense of their absurdity—in a most edi- 
fying vein about the divinity of Christianity, and 
to reveal to us its drue glories. ‘* Christ,’’ says 
Strauss, ‘* is not an individual, but an idea; that 
is to say, Aumanity. 
the God-made-man ! behold the child of the visible | 
virgin and the invisible Father !—that is, of matter | 
and of mind; behold the Saviour, the Redeemer, 
the Sinless One ; behold him who dies, who is 
raised again, who mounts into the heavens! Be- 
lieve in this Christ! In his death, his resurree- 
tion, man is justified before God !""* 

Whether it be the Rationalism of Panlus, or 
the Rationalism of Strauss—whether that which | 
declares all that is supernatural in Christianity 
(forming the bulk of its history) to be illusion, or 
that which declares it myth—the conclusions can 
be made out only by a system of interpretation 
which can be compared to nothing but the wildest | 


| 


In the Awman race behold | 


dreams and allegorical systems of some of the early 
Fathers ;¢+ while the results themselves are either 
those elementary principles of ethics for which 
there was no need to invoke a revelation at all, or 


some mystico-metaphysical philosophy, expressed 
in language as unintelligible as the veriest gibber- 
ish of the Alexandrian Platoiists. Ta fact, by | 
such exegesis and by such philosophy, anything 
may be made out of anything ; and the most fan- 
tastical data be compelled to yield equally fantasti- 
cal conclusions. 


But the first and most natura! question to ask is 


* Such is Quinet’s brief statement of Strauss’ mystico- 
mythical Christianity, founded on the Hegelian philoso 
phy. Fora fuller, we dare not say a more intelligible, 
account of it in Strauss’ own words, and the metaphysi- 
eal mysteries ou which it depends, the reader may consult 
Dr. Beard’s translation ;—pp. 44, 45, of his Essay eu- 
titled * Strauss, Hegel, and ‘heir Opinions.” 

+ Of the mode of accounting for the supernatural ov- 
currences in the Seripiures by the illusion produced hy 
inistaken natural phenomena, (perhaps the most stupidly 
jeyune of all the theories ever projected hy man,) Quinet | 
eloquently says, “ The pen which wrote the Provincial 
Letters would be necessary to lay hare the strange conse- | 
quences of this theology. According to its conclusion, | 
the tree of good and evil was nothing bat a venomous 
plant, probably a manchineal tree, under which our first 
parents fell asleep. The shining face of Moses on the | 
Heights of Mount Sinai was the natral result of electrici- | 
tv ; the vision of Zachariah was etlected by the smoke of 
the chandeliers in the temple; the Magian kings, with 
Weir offerings of myrrh, of gold, and of incense, were 
Uiree wandering merchants, who brought some glittering 
tiasel to the Child of Bethlehem ; the star which went 
before them, a servant bearing a flambeau; the angels in 
the scene of the temptation, a caravan traversing the 
cesert, laden with provisions ; the two angels in the tomh, 
clothed in white linen, an illusion caused by a linen gar- 
ment; the Transfiguration, a storm.” Who would not 
sooner be an old-fashioned infidel than such a doting and 
maundering rationalist ? 


most enigmatical philosophy. 


obviously this: how any mortal ean pretend to ex- 
tract anything certain, much more divine, from 
records, the great bulk of which he has reduced 
to pure frauds, illusions, or legends—and the great 
bulk of the remainder to an absolute uncertainty 
of how little is true and how much false ?* Surely 
it would need nothing less than a new revelation 
to reveal this sweeping restriction of the old ; and 
we should then be left in an ecstasy of astonish- 
ment—first, that the whole significance of it should 
have been veiled in frauds, illusions, or fictions ; 


| secondly, that its true meaning should have been 


hidden from the world for eighteen hundred years 
after its divine promulgation ; thirdly, that it should 
be revealed at last, either in results which needed 


/no revelation to reveal them, or in the Egyptian 


darkness of the allegorico-metaphysico-mystico- 
logico-transcendental ** formule’? of the most ob- 
secure and conteutious philosophy ever devised by 
man ; and lastly, that all this superfluous trouble 
is to give us, after all, only the mysteries of a 
For of Hegel, in 
particular, we think it may with truth be said that 
the reader is seldom fortunate enough to know that 
he knows his meaning, or even to know that Hegel 
knew his own. 

Whether, then, we regard the original compil- 
ers of the evangelic records as inventing all that 


Panlus or Strauss rejects, or sincerely believing 


their own delusions, or that their statements have 
heen artfully corrupted or unconsciously disguised, 
til Christ and his Apostles are as effectually trans- 
formed and travestied as these dreamers are pleased 
to imagine, with what consistency can we believe 
any thing certain amidst so many acknowledged 
fictions inseparably incorporated with them? If 
A has told B truth once and falsehood fifty times, 
(wittingly or unwittingly,) what can induce B to 
believe that he has any reason to believe A in that 
ouly time in whieh he does believe him, unless he 


| knows the same truth by evidence quite independent 
/of A, and for which he is not indebted to him at 
, all? Should we not, then, at once acknowledge 
‘the futility of attempting to educe any certain his- 


toric fact, however meagre, or any doctrine, whether 
intelligible or obseure, from documents nine tenths 


, of which are to be rejected as a tissue of absurd 
fictions? Or why should we not fairly confess 


that, for aught we can tell, the whole is a fiction? 


| For certainly, as to the amount of historic fact 
| which these men affect to leave, it is obviously a 


matter of the most trivial importance whether we 
regard the whole Bible as absolute fiction or not. 
Whether an obscure Galilean teacher, who taught 


/a moral system which may have been as good (we 


ean never know from such corrupt documents that 
it was as good) as that of Confucius, or Zoroaster, 
ever lived or not; and whether we are to add 


‘another name to those who have enunciated the 


* Daub naively enough declares that “if you exceptall 
that relates to angels, demons, and miracles, there is 
scarcely any mythology in the Gospel.” An exception 
which reminds one of the Irish prelate who, on reading 
‘*Gulliver’s Travels,’ remarked that there were some 
things in that book which he could not think true. 
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elementary truths of ethics, is really of very little 
moment, Upon their principles we can clearly 
know nothing about him, except that he is the 
centre of a vast mass of fictions, the invisible 
nucleus of a huge conglomerate of myths. A 
thousand times more, therefore, do we respect 
those, as both more honest and more logical, who, 
on similar grounds, openly reject Christianity 
altogether ; and regard the New Testament, and 
speak of it, exactly as they would of Homer's 
** Tliad,”’ or Virgil's ‘‘A®neid."? Such men, con- 
sistently enough, trouble themselves not at all in 
ascertaining what residuum of truth, historical or 
ethical, may remain in a book which certainly gives 
ten falsehoods for one truth, and welds both together 
in inextricable confusion. ‘The German infidels, 
on the other hand, with infinite labor, and amidst 
infinite uncertainties, extract either truth ‘‘ as old 
as the creation,’’ and as universal as human reason, 
or truth which, after being hidden from the world 
for eighteen hundred years in mythical obscurity, 
is unhappily lost again the moment it is discovered, 
in the infinitely deeper darkness of the philosophy 
of Hegel and Strauss; who in vain endeavor to 
gasp out, in articulate language, the still latent 
mystery of the Gospel! Hegel, in his last hours, 
is said to have said—and if he did not say, he 
ought to have said,—*‘ Alas! there is but one man 
in all Germany who understands my doctrine— 
and he does not understand it!’’ And yet, by his 
account, Hegelianism and Christianity, ‘* in their 
highest resuits,”’ [language, as usual, felicitously 
obscure,]| ** are one.’ 
now forever lost. 





Both, therefore, are, alas! | 
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endeavored to account for the intractable phenom- 
enon from natural causes alone—assigned, as one 
cause, the reputation of working miracles, the 
reality of which he denied; but he was far too 
cautious to decide whether the original founders 
of Christianity had pretended to work miracles, 
and had been enabled to cheat the world into the 
belief of them, or whether the world had been 
pleased universally to cheat itself into that belief. 
He was far too wise to tie himself to the proof 
that in the most enlightened period of the world’s 
history—amidst the strongest contrarieties of na- 
tional and religious feeling—amidst the bitterest 
bigotry of millions in behalf of what was old, and 
the bitterest contempt of millions for all that was 
new—amidst the opposing forces of ignorance and 
prejudice on the one hand, and philosophy and 
scepticism on the other—amidst all the perseeu- 
tions which attested and proved those hostile feel- 
ings on the part of the bulk of mankind—and, 
above all, in the short space of thirty years, 
(which is all that Dr. Strauss allows himself,) 
Christianity could be thus deposited, like the my- 
thology of Greece or Rome! These, he knew, 
were very gradual and silent formations ; originat- 
ing in the midst of a remote antiquity and an un- 
historic age, during the very infancy and barba- 
rism of the races which adopted them, confined, be 
it remembered, to those races alone; and display- 
ing, instead of the exquisite and symmetrical 
beauty of Christianity, those manifest signs of 
gradual accretion which were fairly to be ex- 
pected; in the varieties of the deposited or 
irrupted substances—in the diffracted appearance 


| That great problem—to account for the origin | of various parts—in the very weather stains, so to 
:| and establishment of Christianity in the world, | speak, which mark the whole mass. 
with a denial at the same time of its miraculous! That the prodigious aggregate of miracles which 
pretensions—a problem, the fair solution of which | the New Testament asserts, would, if fabulous, 
gq is obviously incumbent on infidelity—has necessi- | pass unchallenged, elude all detection, and baffle 
| tated the most gratuitous and even contradictory | all scepticism—collect in the course of a few years 
hypotheses, and may safely be said still to present energetic and zealous assertors of their reality, in 
as hard a knot as ever. The favorite hypothesis, | the heart of every civilized and almost every bar- 
recently, has been that of Strauss—frequently re- | barous community, and, in the course of three 
modified and readjusted indeed by himself—that centuries, change the face of the world, and de- 
Christianity is a myth, or collection of myths— | stroy every other myth which fairly came in con- 
that is, a conglomerate (as geologists would say) tact with it—who but Dr. Strauss can believe? 
op of a very slender portion of facts and truth, with | Was there no Dr. Strauss in those days? None 
an enormous accretion of undesigned fiction, fable, | to question and detect, as the process went on, the 
a and superstitions ; gradually framed and insensibly utter baselessness of these legends Was all the 
received, like the mythologies of Greece and Rome, | world doting—was even the persecuting world 
or the ancient systems of Hindoo theology. It is asleep? Were all mankind resolved on befooling 
. true, indeed, that the particular crifical arguments, themselves? Are men wont thus quietly to admit 
ie the alleged historic discrepancies and so forth, on | miraculous pretensions, whether they be prejudiced 
which this author founds his conclusion, are, for votaries of another system, or sceptics as to all? 
the most part, not original ; most of them having No: whether we consider the age, the country, 
| been insisted on before, both in Germany, and es- the men assigned for the origin of these myths, 
; pecially in our own country during the deistical we see the futility of the theory. It does not ae- 
controversies of the preceding century. His idea count even for their invention, much less for their 
of myths, however, may be supposed original; success. We see that if any mythology could, in 
and he is very welcome to it. For, of all the such an age, have germinated at all, it must have 
attempted solutions of the great problem, this will been one very different from Christianity ; whether 
be hereafter regarded as, perhaps, the most unten- we consider the sort of Messiah the Jews ex- 
able. Gibbon, in solving the same problem, and | pected, or the hatred of all Jewish Messiahs, 
starting in fact from the same axioms—for he, too, | which the Gentiles could not but have felt. The 
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Christ offered them, so far from being welcome, | criticism on the subject. A miracle he declares 
was to the one a “‘ stumbling-block,’’ and to the | to be an absurdity, a contradiction, an impossibil- 
other, ‘‘ foolishness ;’? and yet he conquered the ity. If we believed this, we should deem a very 
prejudices of both. concise enthymeme (after having proved that pos- 
Let us suppose a parallel myth—if so we may tulatum though) all that it was necessary to con- 
abuse the name. Let us suppose the son of some | struct on the subject. A miracle cannot be true ; 
Canadian carpenter aspiring to be a moral teacher, | ergo, Christianity, which in the only records by 
but neither working nor pretending to work mira- | which we know anything about it, avows its abso- 
cles ; as much hated by his countrymen as Jesus | lute dependence upon miracles, must be false. 
Christ was hated by his, and both he and his coun- It is a modification of one or other of these 
trymen as much hated by all the civilized world be- | monstrous forms of unbelieving belief and Chris- 
side, as were Jesus Christ and the Jews ; let us fur- | tian infidelity, that Mr. Foxton, late of Oxford, 
ther suppose him forbidding his followers the use of , has adopted in his ‘‘ Popular Christianity ;” as 
all force in propagating his doctrines, and then Jet us | perhaps also Mr. Froude in his ‘‘ Nemesis.” It 
calculate the probability of an unnoticed and acci-| is not very easy, indeed, to say what Mr. Foxton 
dental deposit, in thirty short years, of a prodigious | positively believes; having, like his German pro- 
accumulation about these simple facts, of super- | totypes, a greater facility of telling us what he 
natural but universally accredited fables ; these | does noé believe, and of wrapping up what he does 
legends escaping detection or suspicion as they , believe in a most impregnable mysticism. He cer- 
accumulated, and suddenly laying hold in a few | tainly rejects, however, all that which, when 
years of myriads of votaries in all parts of both) rejected a century ago, left, in the estimate of 
worlds, and in three centuries uprooting and de- | every one, an infidel in puris naturalibus. Like 
stroying Christianity and all opposing systems! his German acquaintances, he accepts the infidel 
How long will it be before the Swedenborgian, or | paradoxes—only, like them, he will still be a 
the Mormonite, or any such pretenders, will have | Christian. He believes, with Strauss, that a mir- 
similar success’ Have there not been a thousand | acle is an impossibility and contradiction—* in- 
such, and has any one of them had the slightest | credible per se.’’ As to the inspiration of Christ, 
chance against systems in possession—against the , he regards it as, in its nature, the same as that of 
strongly-rooted prejudices of ignorance, and the Zoroaster, Confucius, Mahomet, Plato, Luther, 
Argus-eyed investigations of scepticism? But all | and Wickliffe—a curious assortment of ‘‘ heroic 
these were opposed to the pretensions of Chris- | souls.’"* 
uianity ; nor can any one example of at all sim- | ** gifts of genius,’’ no matter whether displayed in 
ilar sudden success be alleged, except in the case | intellectual or moral power, and of forgetting that 
of Mahomet ; and to that the answer is brief. The | other men are not likely to overlook the differ- 
history of Mahomet is the history of a conqueror’ ence, he complacently declares ‘‘ the wisdom of 
and his logie was the logic of the sword. Solomon and the poetry of Isaiah the fruit of the 
In spite of the theory of Strauss, therefore, not | same inspiration which is popularly attributed to 
less than that of Gibbon, the old and ever recur-| Milton or Shakspeare, or even to the homely 
ring difficulty of giving a rational account of the| wisdom of Benjamin Franklin ;’’¢ in the same 
origin and establishment of Christianity still pre-| pleasant confusion of mind, he thinks that the 
sents itself for solution to the infidel, as it always | ‘* pens of Plato, of Paul and of Dante, the pencils 


With a happy art of confusing the 


%° 


has done, and, we venture to say, always will do. 
It is an insoluble phenomenon, except by the ad- 
mission of the facts of the New Testament. ‘ The 


miracles,’’ says Butler, ‘‘ are a satisfactory ac- | 


count of the events, of which no other satisfactory 
account can be given ; nor any account at all, but 
what is imaginary merely and invented.” 

In the mean time, the different theories of unbe- 
lief mutually refute one another; and we may 
plead the authority of one against the authority of 
another. ‘Those who believe Strauss believe both 
the theory of imposture and the theory of illusion 
improbable ; and those who believe in the theory 
of imposture believe the theory of myths improb- 
able. And both parties, we are glad to think, are 
quite right in the judgment they form of one 
another. 

But what must strike every one who reflects, as 
the most surprising thing in Dr. Strauss, is, that 
with the postulatam with which he sets out, and 
which he modestly takes fur granted, as too evi- 
dent to need proof, he should have thought it 
worth while to write two bulky volumes of minute 
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of Raphael and of Claude, the chisels of Canova 
and of Chantrey, no less than the voices of Knox, 
of Wickliffe, and of Luther, are ministering in- 
struments, in different degrees, of the same spirit.’’f 
He thinks that *‘ we find, both in the writers and 
the records of Scripture, every evidence of human 
infirmity that can possibly be conceived ; and yet 
we are to believe that God himself specially in- 
spired them with false philosophy, vitious logic, 
and bad grammar.’*} He denies the originality 
both of the Christian ethics (which he says are a 
gross plagiarism from Plato) as also in great part 
of the system of Christian doctrine.|| Neverthe- 
less, it would be quite a mistake, it seems, to sup- 

* Pp. 62, 63. + P. 72. t P. 77. § P. 74. 

|| (Pp. 5i—60.) We are hardly likely to yield to Mr. 
Foxton in our love for Plato, for whom we have expressed, 
and that very recently, (April, 1848,) no stinted admira- 
tion; and what we have there affirmed, we are by ne 
means disposed to retract—that no ancient author hasa 
proached, in the expression of ethical proof, so near to the 
maxims, and sometimes the very expressions, of the Gos- 
pel. Nevertheless, we as arse | affirm, that he who 
contrasts (whatever the occasional sublimity of expres- 


sion) the faltering and often sceptical tone of Plato on 
religious subjects, with the uniformity and decision of the 
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pose that Mr. Foxton is no Christian! He is, on 
the contrary, of the very few who can tell us what 
Christianity really is; and who can separate the 
falsehoods and the myths which have so long dis- 
guised it. He even talks most spiritually and with 
an edifying unction. He tells us ‘ ‘God was’ 
indeed, ‘ in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself.’ And dut little deduction need be made 
from the rapturous language of Paul, who tells 
us that ‘in him dwelt all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily ;* I concede to Christ’’ (generous ad- 
mission !) ‘‘ the highest inspiration hitherto granted 
to the prophets of God,’*t—Mahomet, it appears, 
and Zoroaster and Confucius, having also statues in 
his truly Catholic Pantheon. ‘‘ The position of 
Christ,”’ he tells us in another place, is *‘ simply 
that of the foremost man in all the world,’’ though 
he ‘‘ soars far above ‘ all principalities and powers’ 
—above all philosophies hitherto known—above 
all creeds hither‘o propagated in his name’’—the 
true Christian doctrine, after having been hid from 
ages and generations, being reserved to be dis- 
closed, we presume, by Mr. Foxton. His spirit 
ualism, as usual with the whole school of our new 
Christian infidels, is, of course, exquisitely re- 
fined—but, unhappily, very vague. He is full of 
wlk of ‘‘a deep insight’’-—of a “faith not in 
dead histories, but in living realities—a revelation 
to our innermost nature.”’ ‘ The true seer,” he 
says, “‘ looking deep into causes, carries in his 
heart the simple wisdom of God. The secret 
harmonies of nature vibrate on his ear, and her 
fair proportions reveal themselves to his eye. He 
has a deep faith in the truth of God.”{  ‘* The in- 
spired man is one whose outward life derives all 
its radiance from the light within him. He walks 


Evangelical system—his dark notions in relation to God 
(candidly confessed) with the glorious recognition of Him 
in the pea as ‘‘ our Father’—his utterly absurd appli- 
eation of his general principles of morals, in his most 
Utopian of all republics, with the broad, plain, social 
ethics of Christianity—the tone of pee familiarity 
(whatever his personal immunity) in which he too often 
speaks of the saddest pollutions that ever degraded hu- 
manity, with the spotless purity of the Christian rule of 
life—the hesitating, speculative tone of the master of the 
academy with the decision and majesty of Him who 
** spake with authority, and not as the Scribes,” whether 
Greek or Jewish—the metaphysical and abstract charac- 
ter of Plato’s reasonings with the severely practical char- 
acter of Christ’s—the feebleness of the motives supplied 
by the abstractions of the one, and of the intensity of 
those en by the other—the adaptation of the one to 
the intelligeyt only, and the adaptation of the other to 


universal humanity—the very manner of Plato, his gor- | 


geous style, with the still more impressive simplicity of 
the Great Teacher—must surely see in the,contrast every 
indication, to say nothing of the utter gratuitousness 
historically) of the contrary hypothesis, that the sublime 
ethies of the Gospel, whether we regard substance, or 
manner, or tone, or style, are no plagiarism from Plato. 
As for the man who can hold such a notion, he must cer- 
tainly be very ignorant either of Plato or of Christ. As 
the best apology for Mr. Foxton’s offensive folly we may, 

‘rhaps, charitably hope that he is nearly ignoraot of 

th. Equally absurd is the attempt to identify the met- 
aphysical dreams of Plato with the doctrinal system of 
the Gospel, though it is quite true, that long subsequent 
to Christ the Platonizing Christians tried to accommo- 
date the speculations of the sage they loved, to ihe doc- 
trines of a still greater master. But Plato never extorted 
froin his friends stronger eulogies tuau Carist has o%ca 
extorted from his enemies. 


*P. 65. t P. 143. +P. 146. 





through stony places by the light of his own soul, 
and stumbles not. No human motive is present 
to such a mind in its highest exultation—no love 
of praise—no desire of fame—no affection, no 
passion mingles with the divine afflatus, which 
passes over without ruffling the soul.’’** And a 
great many fine phrases of the same kind, equally 
innocent of all meaning. 

It is amazing and amusing to see with what 
ease Mr. Foxton decides points which have filled 
folios of controversy. ‘‘ In the teaching of Christ 
himself, there is not the slightest allusion to the 
modern evangelical notion of an atonement.’ 
‘* The diversities of ‘ gifts’ to which Paul alludes, 
Cor. i. 12, are nothing more than those different 
‘ gifts’ which in common parlance, we attribute to 
the various tempers and talents of men.’ ¢ ‘It 
is, however, after all, absurd to suppose that the 
miracles of the Scriptures are subjects of actual 
belief, either to the vulgar or the learned.’’f 
What an easy time of it must such an all-sufficient 
controvertist have ! 

He ehinks it possible, too, that Christ, though 
nothing more than an ordinary man, may really 
have ‘* thought himself Divine,’ without being 
liable to the charge of a visionary self-idolatry or 
of blasphemy—as supposed by everybody, Trini- 
tarian or Unitarian, except Mr. Foxton. He ac- 
counts for it by the ‘‘ wild sublimity of human 
emotion, when the rapt spirit first feels the throb- 
bings of the divine afflatus,’’ &c. &c. A singu- 
lar afflatus which teaches a man to usurp the name 
and prerogatives of Deity, and a strange ‘ inspi- 
ration’? which inspires him with so profound an 
ignorance of his own nature! Tis interpretation 
we believe, is peculiarly Mr. Foxton's own. 

The way in which he disposes of the miracles, 
is essentially that of a vulgar, undiscriminating, 
unphilosophic mind. There have been, he tells 
us in effect, so many false miracles, superstitious 
stories of witches. conjurors, ghosts, hobgoblins, 
of cures by royal touch, and the like—and there- 
fore the Scripture miracles are false! Why, whe 
denies that there have been plenty of false mira- 
cles? And there have been as many false relig- 
ions. Is there, therefore, none true? ‘The proper 
business in every such case is to examine fairly 
the evidence, and not to generalize after this absurd 
fashion. Otherwise we shall never believe any- 
thing ; for there is hardly one truth that has not 
its half score of audacious counterfeits. 

Still he is amusingly perplexed, like all the 
rest of the infidel world, how to get rid of the 
miracles—whether on the principle of fraud, or 
fiction, or illusion. He thinks there would be ‘‘ a 
great accession to the ranks of reason and com- 
mon sense by disproving the reality of the mira- 
cles, without damaging the veracity or honesty of 
the simple, earnest, and enthusiastic writers by 
whom they are recorded ;’’ and complains of the 
coarse and undiscriminating criticism of most of 
the French and English Deists, who explain the 
miracles ** on the supposition of the grossest fraud 

* P. 44. t 67. +P. 104. 
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acting on the grossest credulity.” But he soon! shall thy proud waves be staid.” We cannot 
finds that the materials for such a compromise are | wish better to any such agitated mind than that it 
utterly intractable. He thinks that the German | may listen to those potent and majestic words 
Rationalists have depended too much on some! ‘* Peace—be stil] !’’ uttered by the voice of Him 
“single hypothesis, which often proves to be in-| who so suddenly hushed the billows of the Gali- 
sufficient to meet the great variety of conditions lean lake. 
and circumstances with which the miracles have| But we are at the same time fully convinced that 
been handed down to us.” Very true ; but what) in our day there are thousands of youths who are 
remedy? ‘* We find one German writer endeavor- (falling into the same errors and perils from sheer 
ing to explain away the miracles on the mystical | vanity and affectation ; who admire most what they 
(mythical) theory ; and another riding into the | least understand, and adopt all the obscurities and 
arena of controversy on the miserable hobby-horse | paradoxes they stumble upon, as a cheap path to a 
of ‘ clairvoyance’ or ‘ mesmerism ;’ each of these, | reputation for profundity ; who awkwardly imitate 
and a host of others of the same class, rejecting | the manner and retail the phrases of the writers 
whatever light is thrown on the question by all | they study ; and, as usual, exaggerate to carica- 
the theories together.” He therefore proposes,|ture their least agreeable eccentricities. We 
with great and gratuitous liberality, to heap all | should think that some of these more powerful 
these theories together, and to take them as they | minds must be by this time ashamed of that ragged 
are wanted ; not withholding any of the wonders regiment of most shallow thinkers, and obscure 
of modern science—even, as would seem, the pos-| writers and talkers who at present infest our Jiter- 
sible knowledge of ** chloroform’’*—from the prop-| ature, and whose parrot-like repetition of their 
agators of Christianity ! ‘own stereotyped phraseology, mingled with some 
But, alas! the phenomena are still intractable. barbarous infusion of half-Anglicized German, 
The stubborn ‘ Book’? will still baffle all such | threatens to form as odious a cant as ever polluted 
efforts to explain it away; it is willing to be re- | 
jected, if it so pleases men, but it guards itself | language. Happily it is not likely to be more 
from being thus made a fool of. For who can fail! than a passing fashion; but still it is a very un- 
to see that neither all nor any considerable part of | pleasant fashion while it lasts. As in Johnson's 
the multifarious miracles of the New Testament day, every young writer imitated as well as he 
can be explained by any such gratuitous extension cou!d the ponderous diction and everlasting antith- 
of ingenious fancies ; and that if they could be so| eses of the great dictator; as in Byron’s day, 
explaiaed, it would be still impossible to exculpate there were thousands to whom the world ‘* was 
the men who need such explanations from the|a blank’’ at twenty or thereabouts, and of whose 
charge of perpetrating the grossest frauds? Yet| ‘* dark imaginings,’ as Macaulay says, the waste 
this logical ostrich, who can digest all these stones,| was prodigious; so now there are hundreds of 
presumptuously declares a miracle an inpossilality | dilettanti pantheists, mystics and sceptics, to whom 
and the very notion of it a contradiction.t But} everything is a ‘sham,’ an “ unreality ;’ who 
enough of Mr. Foxton. tell us that the world stands in need of a great 
There are no doubt some minds amongst us, | ‘* prophet,’ a “ seer,”’ a ‘* true priest,’’ a ‘* large 
whose power we admit, and whose perversion of | soul,’’ a ‘‘ god-like soul,’”**—who shall dive into 
power we lament, who have bewildered themselves | ‘‘ the depths of the human consciousness,’’ and 
by really deep meditation on inexplicable myste-| whose ‘* utterances’’ shall rouse the human mind 
ries ; who demand certainty where certainty is not| from the ‘‘ cheats and frauds’? which have hitherto 
given to man, or demand, for truths which are | everywhere practised on its simplicity. They tell 
established by sufficient evidence, other evidence | us, in relation to philosophy, religion, and espec- 
than these truths will admit. We can even pain-| ially in relation to Christianity, that all that has 
fully sympathize in that ordeal of doubt to which | been believed by mankind has been believed only 
such powerful minds are peculiarly exposed—with | on ‘‘ empirical’’ grounds, and that the old answers 
their Titanic struggles against the still mightier | to difficulties will do no longer. They shake their 
power of Him who has said to the turbulent intel-| sage heads at such men as Clarke, Paley, Butler, 
lect of man, as well as to the stormy ocean, ‘* Hith- | and declare that such arguments as theirs will not 
erto shalt thou come, but no farther—and here | satisfy them. 
We are glad to admit that all this vague pre- 
7 Pp. 86, 87. i eemeneinds tension is now but rarely displayed with the scur- 
in etek ie tae ao ead Gemuen teenies aan rilous operst of that elder unbelief against which 
miracle ; but he finds it convenient to leave out the most the long series of British apologists for Christian- 
g c ; C . 4 -|3 . » ~ P ; 
ae af te essenoney ver dapnod, \nctenl GF citing Maempl keen Tene WOO oak TPE; be thee te 
fairly in Paley’s own words. Yet that the sceptics (if | Olen in it an arrogance as real, though not in so 
such there could be) must be the merest fraction of the 
species, Mr. Foxton himself immediately proceeds to| * See Foxton’s last chapter, passim. From some ex- 
prove, by showing (what is undeniably the case) that | pressions one would a!most imagine that our author him- 
almost all mankind readily receive miraculous oceur-! self aspired to he, if not the Messiah, at least the Elias, 
rences on far lower evidence thau Paley’s common sense | of this new dispensation. We fear, however, that this 
would rejuire them to demand. Surely he must be re- | “ vox clamantis” would reverse the Baptist’s proclama- 
| ito tue Fyishuma who placed his ladder against the | tion, and would ery, ‘‘ The siraighi shall be mace crooked 
gua at Was Curiutg ab, , and the plain places rough.” 
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offensive a form. Sometimes the spirit of unbe- 
lief even assumes an air of sentimental regret at 
its Own inconvenient profundity. Many a worthy 
youth tells us he almost wishes he could believe. 
He admires, of all things, the ‘‘ moral grandeur” 
—the ‘‘ethical beauty’’ of many parts of Christi- 
anity ; he condescends to patronize Jesus Christ, 
though he believes that the great mass of words 
and actions by which alone we know anything 
about hi:m, are sheer fictions or legends ; he believes 
—gratuitously enough in é/is instance, for he has 
no ground for it—that Jesus Christ was a very 





** great mau,’ worthy of comparison at Jeast with 
Mahomet, Luther, Napoleon, and ‘‘ other heroes ;"’| 
he even admits the happiness of a simple, child-| 
like faith, in the puerilities of Christianity—it 
produces such content of mind! But alas! he 
cannot believe—his intellect is not satisfied—he 
has revolved the matter too profoundly to be, 
thus taken in; he must, he supposes, (and our 
beardless philosopher sighs as he says it,) bear the | 
penalty of a too restless intellect, and a too spec-| 
ulative genius; he knows all the usual argu- | 
ments which satisfied Pascal, Butler, Bacon, | 
Leibnitz; but they will do no longer: more radi-) 
cal, more tremendous difficulties have suggested | 
themselves, “from the depths of philosophy,” | 
and far different answers are required now !* 


posed to the danger of falling into one or other of the pre- 
vailing forms of unbelief, and especially into that ef pan- 
theistic mysticism, from rashly meditating in the cloudy 
regions of German shitlosenbey, on difficulties which 
would seem beyond the limits of human reason, but which 
that philosophy too often promises to solve—with what 
success we may see from the rapid suecession and impen- 
etrable obscurities of its various systems. Alas! when 
will men learn that one of the highest achievements of 
yhilosophy is to know when it is vain to philosophize. 
Vhen the obscure principles of these most uncouth phi- 
losophies, expressed, we ay believe in the darkest 
language ever used by civilized man, are applied to the 
solution of the probiems of theology and ethics, no won- 
der that the natural consequence, as well as just retribu- 
tion, of such temerity is a plunge into tenfold night. 
Systems of German palloeepby may perhaps be advan- 
tageously studied by those who are mature enough to 
study them ; but that they have an incomparable power 
of infoxicating the intellect of the young aspirant to their 
mysteries, is, we think, undeniable. They are producing 
this effect just now in a multitade of our juveniles, who 
are beclouding themselves in the vain attempt to coinpre- 
hend ill-translated fragments of ill-understood philoso- 
phies, (executed in a sort of Anglicized-German, or 
Germanized-English, we know not which to call it, but 
certainly neither German nor English,) from the perusal 
of which they carry away nothing but some very obscure 
terms, on which they themselves have superinduced a 
very vague meaning. ‘These terms you in vain implore 
them to define ; or, if they define them, they define them 
in terms which as much need definition, Heartily do we 
wish that Socrates would reappear amongst us, to exer- 
cise his accoucheur’s art on these hapless Theawtetuses 
and Meuos of our day! 

Many such youths might no doubt reply at first to the 
sarcastic querist, (who might gently complain of a slight 
cloudiness in their speculations,) that the traths they ut- 
tered were too profound for ordinary reasoners. We may 
easily imagine how Socrates would have dealt with cack 
assuinptions. His reply would be rather more severe 
than that of Mackintosh to Coleridge in a somewhat sim- 
ilar case ; namely, that if a notion cannot he made clear 
to persons who have spent the better part of their days in 
resolving the difficulties of metaphysics and philosophy, 
and who are conscious that they are ot destitute of pa- 
tience for the effort requisite to understand thein, it may 
suggest a doubt whither the fault be not in the medium 


* We fear that many young minds in our day are ex- | 





This is easily said, and we know is often said, 
and loudly. But the justice with which it is said 
is another matter; for when we can get these 
cloudy objectors to put down, not their vague as- 
sertions of profound difficulties, uttered in the 
obseure language they love, but a precise state- 
ment of their objections, we find them either the 
very same with those which were quite as power- 
fully urged in the course of the deistical con- 
troversies of the last century, (the ease with far 
the greater part.) or else such as are of similar 
character, and susceptible of similar answers. We 
say not that the answers were always satisfactory, 
nor are now inquiring whether any of them 
were so; we merely maintain that the objections 
in question are not the novelties they affect to 
be. We say this to obviate an advantage which 
the very vagueness of much modern opposition to 
Christianity would obtain, from the notion that 
some prodigious arguments have been discovered 
which the intellect of a Pascal or a Butler was 
not comprehensive enough to anticipate, and which 
no Clarke or Paley would have been logician 
enough to refute. We affirm without hesitation, 


of communication rather then elsewhere ; and indeed, 
whether the philosopher be not aiming to communicate 
thoughts on subjects on which man can have no thoughts 
to communicate, Socrates would add, perhaps, that lan- 
guage was given us to express, nut to conceal, eur thoughts; 
and that, if they cannot be communicated, invaluable as 
they doubtless are, we had better keep them to ourselves ; 
| one thing it is clear he would do—he would insist on pre- 
| cise definitions. But in truth it may be more than sur- 
| mised that the obscurities of which all complain, except 
| those (and in our day they are not a few) to whom obseurity 
is a recommendation, result from suffering the intellect to 
speculate in realms forbidden to its aceess ; of Lraapgel> | 
into caverns of tremendous depth and darkness, wit 
nothing better than our own rusblight. Surely we have 
reason to suspect as much when some learned professor, 
after muttering his logical incantations, and conjuring 
with his logical formule, surprises you by saying that 
he has disposed of the great mysteries of existence and 
the universe, and solved to your entire satisfaction, in his 
own curt way, the problems of the AssoruTe and the 
Infinite! it the cardinal truths of philosophy and re- 
ligion hitherto received are doomed to be imperilled b 
such speculations, one feels strongly inclined to pray wit 
the old Homeric hero—‘‘ that if they must perish, it may 
be at least in daylight.” 

We earnestly counsel the youthful reader to defer the 
study of German philosophy, at least till he has matured 
and disciplined his mind, and familiarized himself with 
the best models of what used to be our boast—English 
clearness of thought and expression. He will then learn 
to ask rigidly for definitions, and not rest satisfied with 
half-meanings—or no meaning. To the naturally ven- 
turous pertinacity of young metaphysicians, few would 
be disposed to be more indulgent than ourselves. From 
the time of Plato downwards—who tells us that no seon- 
er do they ‘‘ taste” of dialectics than they are ready to dis- 
pute with everybody—* sparing neither father nor mother, 
searcely even the lower animals,” if they had but a voice 
to reply. They have always expected more from meta. 
physics than (except as a precetine) they will ever yield. 
He elsewhere, still more humorously, describes the same 
trait. He compares them to young dogs who are per- 
petually snapping at everything about them: Oiwor ycg 
oe ov AtdnGéver, Gre of metgaxioxor, OTay Td mEeTOF 
Liyww yevonTat, wg aka avtoig xaTayoovtar, dei els 
dvtthoyiav xQamevoe xai memorusvor Tove beady yortag 
untol uddoug tdty youn, zalgottes Woneg O*vAcRA TH 
Auer Te xai OraguTTety Tors TAnoloy ae, But we hope 
we shall not see our metaphysical ‘‘ puppies” amusing 
themselves—as so many ‘‘old dogs” amongst our 
neighbors (who ought to have known better) have done 
—by tearing into tatters the sacred leaves of that volume, 
which contains what is better than all their philosophy. 
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that when the new advocates of infidelity descend 
from their airy elevation, and state their objections 
in intelligible terms, they are found, for the most 
part, what we have represented them. When we 
read many of the speculations of German infidel- | 
ity, we seem to be re-perusing many of our own | 
authors of the last century. It is as if our neigh- | 
bors had imported our manufactures ; and, after re- | 
packing them, in new forms and withsome additions, 
had re-shipped and sent them back to us as new, 
commodities. Hardly an instance of discrepancy 
is mentioned in the ‘* Wolfenbittel Fragments,”’ 
which will not be found in the pages of our own 

deists a century ago; and, as already hinted, of 

Dr. Strauss’ elaborate strictures, the vast majori- 

ty will be found in the same sources. In fact, | 
though far from thinking it to our national credit, | 
none but those who will dive a little deeper than 
most do into a happily forgotten portion of our, 
literature, (which made noise enough in its day, | 
and created very superfluous terrors for the fate of 

Christianity,) can have any idea of the extent to. 
which the modern forms of unbelief in Germany 
—so far as founded on any positive grounds, 
whether of reason or of criticism—are indebted | 
to our English deists. Tholuck, however, and 

others of his countrymen, seem thoroughly aware 

of it. 

The objections to the truth of Christianity are | 
directed either against the evidence itself, or that | 
which it substantiates. Against the latter, as | 
Bishop Butler says, unless the objections be truly | 
such as prove contradictions in it, they are ‘ per- | 
fectly frivolous ;"’ since we cannot be competent | 
judges either as to whatit is worthy of the Supreme | 
Mind to reveal, or how far a portion of an imper- 
fectly developed system may harmonize with the | 
whole ; and, perhaps, on many points, we never | 
can be competent judges, unless we can cease to 
be finite. The objections to the evidence itself are, 
as the same great author observes, ‘‘ well worthy 
of the fullest attention.” The @ priori objection 
to miracles we have already briefly touched. If | 
that objection be valid, it is vain to argue further ; | 
but if not, the remaining objections must be power- | 
ful enough to neutralize the entire mass of the 
evidence, and, in fact, to amount to a proof of con- 
tradictions—not on this or that minute point of his- 
toric detail—but on such as shake the foundations 
of the whole edifice of evidence. It will not do 
to say, ‘* Here is a minute discrepancy in the his- 
tory of Matthew or Luke as compared with that of 
Mark or John ;” for, first, such diserepancies are 
often found, in other authors, to be apparent, and 
not real—founded on our taking for granted that 
there is no circumstance unmentioned by two 
writers which, if known, would have been seen to 
harmonize their statements. We admit this possi- 
ble reconciliation readily enough in the case of 
many seeming discrepancies of other historians ; 
but it is a benefit which men are slow to admit in 
the case of the sacred narratives. There the ob- 
jector is always apt to take it for granted that the 


| 


| 
| 


| utter ignorance of what the argument is. 





discrepancy is real ; though it may be easy to sup- 


pose a case (and a possible case is quite sufficient 
for the purpose) which would neutralize the ob- 
jection. Of this perverseness (we can call it by 
no other name) the examples are perpetual in the 
critical tortures to which Strauss has subjected the 
sacred historians.* It may be objected, perhaps, 
that the gratuitous supposition ef some unmentioned 
fact—which, if mentioned, would harmonize the 
apparently counter-statements of two historians— 
cannot be admitted, and is, in fact, a surrender of 
the argument. But tosay so, is only to betray an 
If an 
objection be founded on the alleged absolute con- 
tradiction of two statements, it is quite sufficient 
to show any (not the real, but only a hypothetical 
and possible) medium of reconciling them; and 
the objection is, in all fairness, dissolved. And 
this would be felt by the honest logician, even if 
we did not know of any such instances in point of 
fact. Wedoknow, however, of many. Nothing 
is more common than to find, in the narration of 
two perfectly honest historians—referring to the 
same events from different points of view, or for a 
different purpose—the omission of a fact which 
gives a seeming contrariety to their statements ; a 
contrariety which the mention of the omitted fact 
by a third writer instantly clears up.t Very for- 


* The reader may see some striking instances of his 
disposition to take the worst sense, in Beard’s ‘ Voices 
of the Church.” Tholuck truly observes, too, in his 
strictures on Strauss, ‘‘ We know how frequently the loss 
of a few words in one ancient author would be sufficient 
to cast an inexplicable obscurity over another.” The 
same writer well observes, that there never was an his- 
torian who, if treated on the principles of criticism 
which his countryman has applied to the Evangelists, 
might not be proved a mere mythographer. * * * “ Ttis 
plain,” says he, “ that if absolute agreement among his- 
torians’—and still more absolute apparent agreement— 
‘*be necessary to assure us that we possess in their 
writings credible history, we must renounce all pretence 
to any such possession.” The translations from Quinet, 
Coquerel, and Tholuck are all, in different ways, well 
worth reading. The last truly says, “ Strauss came to 
the study of the Evangelical history with the foregone 
conclusion that ‘miracles are impossible ;’ and where an 
investigator brings with him an absolute conviction of the 
guilt of the accused to the examination of his case, we 
know how even the most innocent may be implicated and 
condemned out of his own mouth.” In fact, so strong 
and various are proofs of truth and reality in the history 
of the New Testament, that none would ever have sus- 
pected the veracity of the writers, or tried to disprove it, 
except for the above foregone conclusion—‘‘ that miracles 
are impossible.” We also recommend to the reader an 
ingenious brochure included in the ‘ Voices of the Church, 
in reply to Strauss,” constructed on the same principle 
with Whately’s adinirable “ Historic Doubts,” eeonety ; 
“The Fallacy of the Mythical Theory of Dr. Strauss, 
illustrated from the History of Martin Luther, and from 
actual Mohammedan Myths of the Life of Jesus.” Whata 
subject for the same play of ingenuity would be Dean Swift! 
The date and place of his birth disputed— whether he was 
an Englishman or an Irishman—his incomprehensible re- 
lations to Stella and Vanessa, utterly incomprehensible on 
any hypothesis—his alleged seduction of one, of both, of 
neither—his marriage with Stella affirmed, disputed, and 
still wholly unsettled—the numberless other incidents in 
his life full of contradiction and mystery—and, not least, 
the eccentricities and inconsistencies of his whole ciarac- 
ter and conduct! Why, with a thousandth part of Dr. 
Strauss’ assumptions, it would be easy to reduce Swift 
to as fabulous a personage as his own Lemuel Gulliver. 

+ Any apparent discrepancy with either themselves or 

rofane historians is usually sufficient to satisfy Dr. 

trauss. He is ever ready to conclude that the diserepan- 
cy is real, and that the profane historians are right. In 
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getful of this have the advocates of infidelity 
usually been; nay, (as if they would make up in 
the number of objections what they want in weight,) 
they have frequently availed themselves not only of 
apparent con/rarieties, but of mere incompleteness in 
the statements of two different writers, on which to 
found a charge of contradiction. Thus, if one 
writer says that a certain person was present at a 
given time or place, when another says that he 
and two more were there ; or that one man was 
cured of blindness, when another says that two 
were—such a thing is often alleged as a contra- 
diction ; whereas, in truth, it presents not even a 
difficulty—unless one historian be bound to say 
not only all that another says, but just so much, 
and no more. Let such objections be what they 
will, unless they prove absolute contradictions in 
the narrative, they are as mere dust in the balance, 
compared with the stupendous mass and variety of 
that evidence which confirms the substantial truth 
of Christianity. And even if they establish real 
contradictions, they still amount, for reasons we 
are about to state, to dust in the balance, unless 
they establish contradictions not in immaterial but 
in vital points. The objections must be such as, 
if proved, leave the whole fabric of evidence in 
ruins. For, secondly, we are fully disposed to 
concede to the objector that there are, in the books 
of Scripture, not only apparent but real discrepan- 
cies—a point which many of the advocates of 
Christianity are, indeed, reluctant to admit, but 
which, we think, no candid advocate will feel to 
be less true. Nevertheless, even such an advo- 
eate of the Scriptures may justly contend that the 
very reasons which necessitate this admission of 
discrepancies also reduce them to sucha limit that 
they do not affect, in the slightest degree, the sub- 
stantial credibility of the sacred records ; and, in 
our judgment, Christians have unwisely damaged 
their cause, and given a needless advantage to the 
infidel, by denying that any discrepancies exist, or 
by endeavoring to prove that they do not. The 
discrepancies to which we refer are just those 
which, in the course of the transmission of ancient 
books, divine or human, through many ages—their 


adducing some striking instances of the minute accuracy 
of Luke, only revealed by obscure collateral evidence (his- 
toric or numismatic) discovered since, Tholuck remarks, 
“What an outcry would have been made had not the 
specious appearance of error been thus obviated.” Luke 
calls Gallio proconsul of Achaia: we should not have ex- 
pected it, since though Achaia was originally a senatorial 
province, Tiberius had changed it into an imperial one, 
and the title of its governor, therefore, was procurator ; 
how a passage in Suetonius informs us, that Claudius had 
restored the province to the senate.” The same Evan- 
gelist calls Sergius Paulus governor of Cyprus ; yet we 
might have expected to find only a pritor, since Cyprus 
was an imperial province. In this case, again, says Tho- 
luck, the correctness of the historian has been remarkably 
attested. Coins, and later still a passage in Dion Cassius, 
have been found, giving proof that Augustus restored the 
yrovince to the senate ; and thus, as if to vindicate the 
Evangelist, the Roman historian adds, ‘‘ Thus proconsuls 
began to be sent into that island also.”—T'ranslated from 
Tholuck, pp. 21,22. In the same manner coins have been 
found proving he is correct in some other once disputed 
instances. Is it not fair to suppose that many apparent 
discrepancies of the same order may be eventually re- 
moved hy similar evidence ? 





constant transcription by different hands—their 
translation into various languages—may not only 
be expected to occur, but which must oecur, unless 
there be a perpetual series of most minute and 
ludicrous miracles—certainly never promised, and 
as certainly never performed—to counteract all the 
effects of negligence and inadvertence, to guide the 
pen of every transcriber to infaliible accuracy, and 
to prevent his ever deviating into any casual error ! 
Such miraculous intervention, we need not say, 
has never been pleaded for by any apologist of 
Christianity ; has certainly never been promised ; 
and, if it had—since we see, as a matier of fact, 
that the promise has never been fulfilled —the whole 
of Christianity would fall to the ground. But 
then, from a large induction, we know that the 
limits within which discrepancies and errors from 
such causes will occur, must be very moderate ; we 
know, from numberless examples of other writings, 
what the maximum is—and that it leaves their sub- 
stantial authenticity untouched and unimpeached. 
No one supposes the writings of Plato and Cicero, 
of Thucydides and Tacitus, of Bacon or Shak- 
speare, fundamentally vitiated by the like discrep- 
ancies, errors, and absurdities which time and in- 
advertence have occasioned. 

The corruptions in the Scriptures from these 
causes are likely to be even Jess than in the case 
of any other writings ; from their very structure 
—the varied and reiterated forms in which all the 
great truths are expressed ; from the greater ven- 
eration they inspired ; the greater care with which 
they would be transcribed; the greater number 
of copies which would be diffused through the 
world—and which, though that very circum- 
stance would multiply the number of variations, 
would also afford, in their collation, the means of 
reciprocal correction ;—a correction which we 
have seen applied in our day, with admirable suc- 
cess, to so many ancient writers, under a system 
of canons which have now raised this species of 
criticism to the rank of an inductive science. 
This criticism, applied to the Scriptures, has in 
many instances restored the true reading, and dis- 
solved the objections which might have been 
founded on the uncorrected variations; and, as 
time rolls on, may lead, by yet fresh discoveries 
and more comprehensive recensions, to a yet 
further clarifying of the stream of Divine truth, 
till ‘“‘ the river of the water of life’’ shall flow 
nearly in its original limpid purity. Within such 
limits as these, the most consistent advocate of 
Christianity not only must admit—not only may 
safely admit—the existence of discrepancies, but 
may do so even with advantage to his cause. He 
must admit them, since such variations must be 
the result of the manner in which the records 
have been transmitted, unless we suppose a super- 
natural intervention, neither promised by God, nor 
pleaded for by man: he may safely admit them, 
because—from a general induction from the his- 
tory of all literature—we see that, where copies 
of writings have been sufficiently multiplied, and 
sufficient motives for care have existed in the 
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transcription, the limits of error are very narrow, ; mass of it to a caput mortuum of lies, fiction, and 
and leave the substantial identity untouched : and | superstitions, retains only a few drops of fact and 
he may admit them with advantage; for the | doctrine—so few as certainly not to pay for the 
admission is a reply to many objections founded | expenses of the critical distillation.* 
on the assumption that he must contend that there! Nor will the theory of what some call the 
are no variations, when he need only contend that | ‘‘ intuitional consciousness,” avail us here. It is 
there are none that can be material. true, as they assert, that the constitution of human 
But it may be said, ‘‘ May not we be permitted, | nature is such that, before its actual development, 
while conceding the miraculous and other eviden- it has a capacity of developing to certain effects 
ces of Christianity, and the general authority of /only—just as the flower in the germ, as it 
the records which contain it, to go a step further, expands to the sun, will have certain colors and 
and to reject some things which seem palpably |a certain fragrance, and no other ;—all which, 
ill-reasoned, distasteful, inconsistent, or immoral '’’ indeed, though not very new or profound, is very 
“Let every man be fully persuaded in his own important. But it is not so clear that it will give 
mind.’? For ourselves, we honestly confess we/ us any help on the present occasion. We have 
cannot see the logical consistency of such a posi-|an original susceptibility of music, of beauty, of 
tion; any more than the reasonableness, after | religion, it is said. Granted; but as the actual 
having admitted the preponderant evidence for the | development of this susceptibility exhibits all the 
ry . mall * > | = sninhad E es x yy . 
great truth of Theism, of excepting some phe- | dive rsities between Handel’s notions of harmony 
nomena as apparently at variance with the Divine | and those of an American Indian—between Ra- 
perfections ; and thus virtually adopting a Ma-| phael’s notions of beauty and those of a Hotten- 
nichean hypothesis. We must recollect that we tot—between St. Paul's notions of a God and those 
" * ~ . 26 . sa . | eee, & _ * es 3 
know nothing of Christianity except from its of a New Zealander it would appear that the 
records ; and as these, once fairly ascertained to education of this susceptibility is at least as impor- 
be authentic and genuine, are all, as regards their tant as the susceptibility itself, if not more so; 
contents, supported precisely by the same miracu- | for without the susceptibility itself, we should 
lous and other evidence ; as they bear upon them | simply have no notion of music, beauty, or relig- 
precisely the same internal marks of artlessness, | ion; and between such negation and that notion 
truth, and sincerity ; and, historically and in other of all these which New Zealanders and Hottentots 
respects, are inextricably interwoven with On6 | possess, not a few of our species would probably 
another; we see not on what principles we can prefer the former. it is in vain then to tell us to 
safely reject portions as improbable, Ctetaatatat, | look into the ‘* depths of our own nature,”” (as 
not quadrating with the dictates of ** reason,’ our) some vaguely say,) and to judge thence what, in a 
‘‘ intuitional consciousness,”’ and what not. This/ professed revelation from heaven, is suitable to 
assumed liberty, however, is, as we apprehend,/us, or worthy of our acceptance and rejection 
of the very essence of Rationalism; and it may respectively. This criterion is, as we see by the 
be called the Manichwism of interpretation. So utterly different judgments formed by different 


long as the canonicity of any of the records, or | classes of Rationalists as to the how much they 
any portion of them, or their true interpretation, | shall receive of the revelation they might gener- 
is in dispute, we may fairly doubt; but that point ally admit, a very shifting one—a measure which 
once decided by honest criticism, to say we receive has no linear unit; it is to employ, as mathemati- 


such and such portions, on account of the weight) cians say, a variable as if it were a constant quan- 





of the general evidence, and yet reject other 
portions, hough sustained by the same evidence, | 
because we think there is something unreasonable 
or revolting in their substance, is plainly to accept 
evidence only where it pleases us, and to reject it | 
where it pleases us not. The only question fairly | 
at issue must ever be, whether the general evidence 
for Christianity will overbear the difficulties which | 
we cannot separate from the truths. If it will | 
not, we must reject it wholly; and if it will, we 
must receive it wholly. ‘There is plainly no} 
tenable position between absolute infidelity and | 


absolute belief. And this is proved by the infi- | 
nitely various and Protean character of Rational- | 
ism, and the perfectly indeterminate, but always | 
arbitrary, limits it imposes on itself. It exists in | 
all forms and degrees, from a moderation which | 
accepts nearly the entire system of Christianity, | 
and which certainly rejects nothing that ean be said | 
to constitute its distinctive truth, to an audacity of 
unbelief, which, professing still vaguely to rever- | 
ence Christianity as ‘‘ something divine,”’ sponges 
out nine tenths of the whole ; or, after reducing the 





* It may be as well to remark, that we have frequently 
observed a disposition to represent the very general aban- 
donment of the theory of “ verbal inspiration” as a con- 
cession to Rationalism ; as if it necessarily followed from 
admitting that inspiration is not verbal, that, therefore, 
an indeterminate portion of the substance or doctrine is 
purely human, It is plain, however, that this is no neces- 


| sary consequence: an advocate of plenary inspiration may 


coutend, that, though he does not believe that the very 
words of Scripture were dictated, yet that the thoughts 
were either so suggested, (if the matter was such as could 
be known only by revelation,) or so controlled, (if the 
matter were such as was previously known,) that (exelud- 


| ing errors introduced into the text since) the Scriptures 
| as first composed were—what no book of man ever was, 


or can be, even in the plainest narrative of the simplest 
events—a perfectly accurate expression of truth. We 
enter not here, however, into the question whether such 
a view of inspiration is better or worse than another. 
We are simply anxious to correct a fallacy which has, 
judging from what we have recently read, operated rather 
extensively. Inspiration may be rerbal, or the contrary ; 
but, whether one or the other, he who takes the affirmative 
or negative of that question may still consistently contend 
that it may still be plenary. The question of the inspi- 
ration of the whole, or the inspiration of a part, is widely 
different from that as to the suggestion of the words or 
the suggestion of the thoughts. But these questions we 
leave to professed theologians. We merely enter our 
protest against a prevailing fallacy, 
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tity ; or rather, it is to attempt to find the value 
of an unknown quantity by another equally un- 
known. 

We cannot but judge, then, the principles of 
Rationalism to be logically untenable. And we do 
so, not merely or principally on account of the 
absurdity it involves—that God has expressly sup- 
plemented human reason by a revelation containing 
an indeterminate but large portion of falsities, 
errors, and absurdities, and which we are to com- 
mit to our little alembic, and distil as we may; 
not only from the absurdity of supposing that God 
has demanded our faith, for statements which are 
to be received only as they appear perfectly com- 
prehensible by our reason ;—or, in other words, 
only for what it is impossible that we should doubt 
or deny ; not merely because the principle inevita- 
bly leaves man to construct the so-called revelation 
entirely for himself; so that what one man receives 
as a genuine communication from heaven, another, 
from having a different development of ** his intui- 
tional consciousness,”’ rejects as an absurdity too 
gross for human belief ;—not wholly, we say, nor 
even principally, for these reasons; but for the 
still stronger reason, that such a system of objec- 
tions is an egregious trifling with that great com- 
plex mass of evidence which, as we have said, 
applies to the whole of Christianity or to none of it. 
As if to bafile the efforts of man consistently to dis- 
engage these elements of our belief, the whole are 
inextricably blended together. The supernatural 
element, especially, is so diffused through all the 
records, that it is more and more felt, at every 
step, to be impossible to obliterate it without ob- 
literating the entire system in which it circulates. 
The stain, if stain it be, is far too deep for any 
scouring fluids of Rationalism to wash it out, with- 
out destroying the whole texture of our creed; 
and, in our judgment, the only consistent Rational- 
ism is the Rationalism which rejects it all. 

At whatever point the rationalist we have at- 
tempted to describe may take his stand, we do not 
think it difficult to prove that his conduct is emi- 
nently irrational. If, for example, he be one of 
those moderate rationalists who admit (as thou- 
sands do) the miraculous and other evidence of the 
supernatural origin of the gospel, and therefore 
also admit such and such doctrines to be true— 
what can he reply, if further asked what reason he 
ean have for accepting these truths and rejecting 
others which are supported by the very same evi- 
dence’ How can he be sure that the truths he 
receives are established by evidence which, to all 
appearance, equally authenticates the falsehoods he 
rejects? Surely, as already said, this is to reject 
and accept evidence as he pleases. If, on the 
other hand, he says that he receives the miracles 
enly to authenticate what he knows very well 
without them, and believes true on the information 
of reason alone, why trouble miracles and revela- 
tion at all? Is not this, according to the old prov- 
erb, to * take a hatchet to break an egg ?’’* 


* If sucha man says that he rejects certain doctrines, 
not on rationalistic grounds, but because he denies the 





Nor can we disguise from ourselves, indeed, that 
consistency in the application of the essential prin- 
ciple of Rationalism would compel us to go a few 
steps further; for since, as Bishop Butler has 
shown, no greater difficulties (if so great) attach to 
the page of revelation than to the volume of Nature 
itself—especially those which are involved im that 
dread enigma, ‘ the origin of evil,’’ compared with 
which all other enigmas are trifles—that abyss into 
which so many of the difficulties of all theology, 
natural and revealed, at last disembogue themisc!ves 
—we feel that the admission of the principle of 
Rationalism would ultimately drive us, not only to 
reject Christianity, but to reject Theism in all its 
forms, whether Monotheism or Pantheisim, and 
even positive or dogmatic Atheism itself. Nor 
could we stop, indeed, till we had arrived at that 
absolute pyrrhonism which consists, if such a thing 
be possible, in the negation of all belief—even to 
the belief that we do not believe ! 

But though the objections to the reception of 
Christianity are numerous, and some insoluble, 
the question always returns, whether they over- 
balance the mass of the evidence in its favor? 
nor is it to be forgotten that they are susceptible 
of indefinite alleviation as time rolls on ; and with 
a few observations on this point we will close the 
present article. 

A refinement of modern philosophy ofien leads 
our rationalist to speak depreciatingly, if not con- 
temptuously, of what he calls a stereotyped reve- 
lation—revelation in a ‘‘lock.’’ It ties down, he 
is fond of saying, the spirit to the letter; and 
limits the ** progress’ and ‘* development’’ of the 
human mind in its “ free’’ pursuit of truth. The 
answer we should be disposed to make is, first, 
that if a book does contain truth, the sooner that 
truth is stereotyped the better ; secondly, that if 
such book, like the book of Nature, or, as we deem, 
the book of Revelation, really contains truth, its 
study, so far from being incompatible with the 
spirit of free inquiry, will invite and repay con- 
tinual efforts more completely to understand it. 
Though the great and fundamental truths contained 
in either volume will be obvious in proportion to 
their importance and necessity, there is no limit to 
be placed on the degree of accuracy with which 
the truths they severally contain may be deciphered, 
stated, adjusted—or even on the period in which 
fragments of new truth shail cease to be elicited. 
It is true, indeed, that theology cannot be said to 
admit of unlimited progress, in the same sense as 
chemistry—which may, for aught we know, treble 
or quadruple its present accumulations, vast as 
they are, both in bulk and importance. But even 
in theology as deduced from the Scripture, minute 
canonical authority, or the oe ee ep of portions of 
the records in which they are found, and is willing to 
abide by the issue of the evidence on those points—evi- 
dence with which the human mind is quite competent to 
deal—we answer, that he is not the man with whom we 
are now arguing. The points in dispute will be deter- 
mined by the honest use of history, eriticism, and philol- 
ogy. But between such a man and one who rejects 


Christianity altogether, we can imagine no consistent 
position. 
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fragments of new truth, or more exact adjustments | 
of old truth, may be perpetually expected. Lastly, 
we shall reply, that the objection to a revelation’s | 
being consigned to a ‘‘ dook’’ is singularly inap- 
posite, considering that by the constitution of the | 
world and of human nature, man, without dooks— | 
without the power of recording, transmitting, and 
perpetuating thought, of rendering it permanent 
and diffusive—ever is, ever has been, and ever 
must be little better than a savage ; and, therefore, 
if there was to bea revelation atall, it might fairly 
be expected that it would be communicated in this 
form; thus affording us one more analogy, in 
addition to the many which Butler has stated, and 
which may in time be multiplied without end, be- 
tween ‘* Revealed Religion and the Constitution 
and Course of Nature.’ 


And this leads us to notice a saying of that 
comprehensive genius, which we do not recollect 
having seen quoted in connection with recent con- 
troversies, but which is well worthy of being borne 
in mind, as teaching us to beware of hastily assum- 
ing that objections to Revelation, whether suggested 
by the progress of science, or from the supposed 
incongruity of its own contents, are unanswerable. 
We are not, he says, rashly to suppose that we 
have arrived at the true meaning of the whole of 
that book. ‘* It is not at all incredible that a book 
which has been so long in the possession of man- 
kind should contain many truths as yet undiscerned. 
For all the same phenomena and the same faculties 
of investigation, from which such great discoveries | 
in natural knowledge have been made in the present 
and last age, were equally in the possession of | 
mankind several thousand years before.”’ These | 
words are worthy of Butler ; and as many illus- | 
trations of their truth have been supplied since his 
day, so many others may fairly be anticipated in 
the course of time. Several distinct species of | 
argument for the truth of Christianity from the | 
very structure and contents of the books containing 
it have been invented—of which Paley’s ‘‘ Hore | 
Pauline” isa memorable example. The diligent 
collation of the text, too, has removed many diffi- 
culties ; the diligent study of the original languages, 
of ancient history, manners and customs, has 
cleared up many more ; and by supplying proofs | 
of accuracy where error or falsehood had been 
charged, has supplied important additions to the , 
evidence which substantiates the truth of Revela- 
tion. Against the alleged absurdity of the Laws | 
of Moses, again, such works as that of Micholis | 
have disclosed much of that relative wisdom which 
aims not at the abstractedly best, but the best which | 
a given condition of humanity, a given period of 
the world’s history, and a given purpose, could 
dictate. In pondering such difficulties as_ still 
remain in those laws, we may remember the 
answer of Solon to the question, whether he had 
given the Athenians the dest laws ; viz., that he had 
given them the best of which they were capable : 
or the judgment of the illustrious Montesquieu, 
who remarks, ‘*‘ When Divine Wisdom said to the 
Jews, ‘I have given you precepts which are not 





| British constitution. 


‘science been 


good,’ this signifies that they had ouly a relative 
goodness ; and this is the sponge which wipes out 
all the difficulties which are to be found in the 
Laws of Moses.’’ This is a truth which we are 
persuaded a profound philosophy will understand 
the better the more deeply it is revolved; and 
only those legislative pedants will refuse weight 
to it, who would venturously propose to give New 
Zealanders and Hottentots, in the starkness of 
their savage ignorance, the complex fornis of the 
In a similar manner, many 
of the old objections of our deistical writers have 
ceased to be heard of in our day, unless it be from 
the lips of the veriest sciolism; the objections, 


for instance, of that truly pedantic philosophy 


which once argued that ethical and religious truth 
are not given in the Scripture in a system such as 
a schoolman might have digested it into; as if 
the brief iteration and varied illustration of preg- 
nant truth, intermingled with narrative, parable, 
and example, were not infinitely better adapted to 


, the condition of the human intelleet in general ! 
For similar reasons, the old objection, that state- 


ments of Christian morality are given without the 
requisite limitations, and cannot be literally acted 
upon, has been long since abandoned as an absurd- 
ity. It is granted that a hundred folios could not 
contain the hundredth part of all the limitations of 


human actions, and al] the possible cases of a con- 


tentious casuistry; and it is a/so granted that 
human nature is not so inept as to be incapable of 
interpreting and limiting for itself such rules as 
‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 


do ye even so to them.” 


In the same manner have many of the objections 
suggested at different periods by the progress of 
dissolved ; and amongst the rest, 
those alleged from the romote historic antiquity of 
certain nations on which infidels, like Volney and 
Voltaire, once so confidently relied. And it is 
worthy of remark, that some of the old objections 


of philosophers have disappeared by the aid of 


that very science—geology—which has led, as 
every new branch of science probably will, to new 
ones. Geology has, however, in our judgment, 
done at least as much already to remove difficulties 
as to occasion them; and it is not illogical, or 
perhaps unfair, to surmise that, if we will only 
have patience, its own difficulties, as those of so 
many other branches of science, will be eventually 
solved. One thing is clear—that, if the Bible be 
true and geology be true, ¢hat cannot be geologi- 
cally true which is seripturally false, or vice versa ; 
and we may therefore laugh at the polite compro- 
mise which is sometimes affected by learned pro- 
fessors of theology and geology respectively. All 
we demand of either—all that is needed—is, that 
they refrain from a too hasty conclusion of absolute 
contradictions between their respective sciences, and 
retain a quiet remembrance of the imperfection 
of our present knowledge both of geology and, as 
Butler says, of the Bible. The recent interpre- 
tation of the commencement of Genesis—by which 
the first verse is simply supposed to affirm the orig- 
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inal creation of all things, while the second immedi- 
ately refers to the commencement of the human econ- 
omy ; passing by those prodigious cycles which 
geology demands, with a silence worthy of a true 
revelation, which does not pretend to gratify our 
curiosity as to the previous condition of our globe, 
any more than our curiosity as to the history of other 
worlds—was first suggested by geology, though 
suspected and indeed anticipated by some of the 
early Fathers. But it is now felt by multitudes to be 
the more reasonable interpretation—the second verse 
certainly more naturally suggesting previous revo- 
lutions in the history of the earth than its then instant 
creation : and though we frankly concede that we 
have not yet seen any account of the whole first 
chapter of Genesis which quadrates with the doc- 
trines of geology, it does not become us hastily 
to conclude that there can be none. If a further 
adjustment of those doctrines, and a more diligent 
investigation of the Scriptures, together, should 
hereafter suggest any possible harmmony—though 
not the érue one, but one ever so gratuitously as- 
sumed—it will be sufficient to neutralize the 
objection. This, it will be observed, is in accord- 
ance with what has already been shown—that 
wherever an objection is founded on apparent con- 
tradiction between two statements, it is sufficient 
to show any possible way in which the statements 
may be reconciled, whether the true one or not. 
The objection, in that case, to the supposition that 
the facts are gratuitously assumed, though often 
urged, is in reality, nothing to the purpose.* If 
it should ever be shown, for example, that sup- 
posing as many geological eras as the philosopher 
requires to have passed in the chasm between the 
first verse, which asserts the original dependence 
of all things on the fiat of the Creator, and the 
second, which is supposed to commence the human 
era, any imaginable condition of our system—at 
the close, so to speak, of a given geological period 
—would harmonize with a fair interpretation of 
the first chapter of Genesis, the objection will be 
neutralized. 

We have little doubt in our minds that the ulti- 
mately converging, though, it may be, transiently 
discrepant conclusions of the sciences of philology, 
ethnology, and geology (in all of which we may 
rest assured great discoveries are yet to be made) 
will tend to harmonize with the ultimate results 
of a more thorough study of the records of the 
race as contained in the book of Revelation. Let 
us be permitted to imagine one example of such 
possible harmony. We think that the philologist 
may engage to make out, on the sfrictest principles 
of induction, from the tenacity with which all 
communities cling to their language, and the slow 
observed rate of change by which they alter ; by 
which Anglo-Saxon, for example, has become 


* Some admirable remarks in relation to the answers 
we are bound to give to objections to revealed religion 
have been made by Leibnitz (in reply to Bayle) in the 
Jittle tract prefixed to his Theodicée, entitled “ De la Con- 
formité de Ja Foi avec la Raison.” He there shows that 
the utmost that can fairly be asked is, to prove that the 
affirmed truths involve no necessary contradiction. 
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English*, Latin Italian, and ancient Greek modern 
(though these languages have been affected by 
every conceivable cause of variation and deprava- 
tion ;) that it would require hundreds of thousands, 
nay millions, of years to account for the production, 
by known natural causes, of the vast multitude of 
totally distinct languages, and tens of thousands 
of dialects, which man now utters. On the other 
hand, the geologist is more and more persuaded 
of the comparatively recent origin of the human 
race. What, then, is to harmonize these con- 
flicting statements? Will it not be curious if 
it should turn out that nothing can possibly har- 
monize them but the statement of Genesis, that in 
| order to prevent the natural tendency of the race 
to accumulate on one spot, and to facilitate their 
dispersion and destined occupancy of the globe, a 
preternatural intervention expedited the operation 
of the causes which would gradually have given 
birth to distinct languages? Of the probability 
of this intervention, some profound philologists 
have, on scientific grounds alone, expressed their 
conviction. But in all such matters, what we 
plead for is only—patience ; we wish not to dog- 
matize ; all we ask is philosophic abstinence from 
dogmatism. In relation to many difficulties, what 
is now a reasonable exercise of faith may one day 
be rewarded by a knowledge which on those par- 
ticular points may terminate it. And, in such 
ways, it is surely conceivable that a great part of 
the objections against Revelation may, in time, dis- 
appear ; and, though other objections may be the 
result of the progress of the older sciences or the 
origination of new, the solution of previous objec- 
tions, together with the additions, to the evidences 
of Christianity, external and internal, which the 
study of history and of the Scriptures may supply, 
and the still brighter light cast by the progress of 
Christianity and the fulfilment of its prophecies, 
may inspire increasing confidence that the new 
objections are also destined to yield to similar sol- 
vents. Meanwhile, such new difficulties, and 
those more awful and gigantic shadows which we 
have no reason to believe will ever be chased from 
the sacred page—mysteries which probably could 
not be explained from the necessary limitation of 
our faculties, and are, at all events, submitted to 
us as a salutary discipline of our humility— 
will continue to form that exercise of faith which 
is probably nearly equal in every age—and_ neces- 
sary in all ages, if we would be made “* little chil- 
dren,”’ qualified ‘to enter the kingdom of God.” 

In conclusion, we may remark, that while many 
are proclaiming that Christianity is effete, and that, 
in the language of M. Proudhon, (who compla- 
cently says it amidst the ignominious failure of a 
thousand social panaceas of his own age and 
country,) it will certainly ‘‘ die out in about three 
hundred years ;*’ and while many more proclaim 
that, as a religion of supernatural origin and 





* It contains, let us recollect, (after all causes of changes, 
including a conquest, have been at work upon it,) a vast 
majority of the Saxon words spoken in the time of Alfred 
—nearly a thousand years ago! 
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supernatural evidence, it is already dying, if not| quiry, but that it is now at length discovered to 
dead; we must beg leave to remind them that,| be fictitious. * * * On the contrary, thus much 
even if Christianity be false, as they allege, they | at least will here be found, not taken for granted, 
are utterly forgetting the maxims of a cautious| but proved, that any reasonable man, who will 
induction in saying that it will therefore cease to) thoroughly consider the matter, may be as much 
exert dominion over mankind. What proof is| assured as he is of his own being, that it is not, 
there of this? Whether true or false, it has al-| however, so clear that there is nothing in it.”” The 
ready survived numberless revolutions of human | 


| Christin, we conceive, may now say the same to 
opinions, and all sorts of changes and assaults. It| the Froudes, and Foxtons, and to much more for- 


is not confined, like other religions, to any one, midable adversaries of the present day. Chris- 
race—to any one clime—or any one form of politi- tianity, we doubt not, will still live, when they 
cal constitution, While it transmigrates freely | and their works, and the refutations of their works, 
from race to race, and clime to clime, its chief | are alike forgotten; and a new series of attacks 
home, too, is still in the bosom of enterprise,| and defences shall have occupied for a while (as 
wealth, science, and civilization; and it is at so many others have done) the attention of the 
this moment most powerful amongst the nations; world. Christianity, like Rome, has had both the 
that have most of these. If not true, it has such Gaul and Hannibal at her gates : but as the 
an appearance of truth as to have satisfied many | ‘ Eternal City’ in the latter case calmly offered 
of the acutest and most powerful intellects of the | for sale, and sold, at an undepreciated price, the 
species ;—a Bacon, a Pascal, a Leibnitz, a Locke, | very ground on which the Carthaginian had fixed 
a Newton, a Butler ;—such an appearance of | his camp, with equal calmness may Christianity 
truth as to have enlisted in its support an immense | imitate her example of magnanimity. She may 
array of genius and learning: genius and Jearn-| feel assured that, as in so many past instances of 
ing, not only in some sense professional, and often, premature triumph, on the part of her enemies, the 


wrongfully represented as therefore interested, but| ground they occupy will one day be its own; that 


g 
much of both, strictly extra-professional ; animated | the very discoveries, apparently hostile, of science 
to its defence by nothing but a conviction of the | and philosophy, will be ultimately found elements 
force of the arguments by which its truth is sus-| of her strength. Thus has it been to a great ex- 
tained, and that ** hope full of immortality’? which | tent with the discoveries in chronology and his- 
its promises have inspired. Under such cireum-| tory ; and thus will it be, we are confident, (and 
stances it must appear equally rash and gratu-| to a certain extent has been already,) with those 
itous to suppose, even if it be a delusion, that an in geology. That science has done much, not 
institute, which has thus enlisted the sympathies only to render the old theories of Atheism unten- 
of so many of the greatest minds of all races and able, and to familiarize the minds of men to the 
of all ages—which is alone stable and progressive | idea of miracles, by that of successive creations, 


. . «ge . | . - 
amidst instability and fluctuation—will soon come, but to confirm the scriptural statement of the 
toanend. Still more absurdly premature is it to 


comparatively recent origin of our race. Only 
raise a pean over its fall, upon every new attack | the men of science and the men of theology must 
upon it, when it has already survived so many. | alike guard against the besetting fallacy of their 
This, in fact, is a tone which, though every age kind—that of too hastily taking for granted that 
renews it, should long since have been rebuked they already know the whole of their respective 
by the constant falsification of similar prophecies, , sciences, and of forgetting the declaration of the 
from the time of Julian to the time of Boling-, Apostle, equally true of all man’s attainments, 
broke, and from the time of Bolingbroke to the, whether in one department of science or another 
time of Strauss. As Addison, we think, humor-;—‘' We know but in part, and we prophesy but 
ously tells the Atheist, that he is hasty in his, in part.’’ 
logie when he infers that if there be no God,; Though Socrates perhaps expressed himself too 
immortality must be a delusion, since, if chance, absolutely when he said that *‘ he only knew that 
has actually found him a place in this bad world, he knew nothing,” yet atinge of the same spirit— 
it may, perchance, hereafter find him another place | a deep conviction of the profound ignorance of the 
in a worse—so we say, that if Christianity be, human mind, even at its best—has ever been a 
a delusion, since it is a delusion which has been characteristic of the most comprehensive genius. 
proof against so mtch of bitter opposition, and, It has been a topic on which it has been fond of 
has imposed upon such hosts of mighty intelleets,,; mournfully dilating. It is thus with Socrates, 
there is nothing to show that it will not do so still, with Plato, with Bacon, (even amidst all his mag- 
in spite of the efforts either of a Proudhon or a_nificent aspirations and bold predictions,) with 
Strauss. Such a tone was, perhaps, never so; Newton, with Pascal, and especially with Butler, 
triumphant as during the heat of the Deistical, in whom, if in any, the sentiment is carried to 
controversy in our own country, and to which excess. We need not say that it is seldom found 
Butler alludes with so much characteristic but, in the writings of those modern speculators who 
deeply satirical simplicity, in the preface to his) rush, in the hardihood of their adventurous logic, 
great work :—*‘ It is come,” says he, ‘‘ 1 know on a solution of the problems of the Absolute and 
not how, to be taken for granted by many persons, the Infinite, and resolve in delightfully brief dem- 
that Christianity is not so much a subject of in-| onstrations the mightiest problems of the universe 
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—those great enigmas, from which true philosophy 
shrinks, not because it has never ventured to think 
of them, but because it has thought of them 
enough to know that it isin vain to attempt their 
solution. ‘To know the limits of human philoso- 
phy is the “better part’’ of all philosophy ; and 
though the conviction of our ignorance is humiliat- 
ing, it is, like every true conviction, salutary. 
Amidst this night of the soul, bright stars—far 
distant fountains of illumination—are wont to steal 
out, which shine not while the imagined Sun of 
reason is above the horizon; and it is in that 
night, as in the darkness of outward nature, that 
we gain our only true ideas of the illimitable di- 
mensions of the universe, and of our true position 
in it. 

Meanwhile we conclude that God has created 
‘two great lights,”"—the greater light to rule 
man’s busy day—and that is Reason; and the 
lesser to rule his contemplative night—and that is 
Faith. 

But Faith itself shines only so long as she 
reflects some faint illumination from the brighter 
orb. 





From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
THE BEGGAR OF THE PONT NEUF. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF THE FREIHERR VON GAUDY. 


Crovcuine the brazen pedestal beside 
Where Henri Quatre’s equestrian figure towers, 
Soon as the blush of morn the east has dyed 
Till sunset heralds the dim twilight hours, 
A woman sits; from her once beaming eye 
The light is faded, and her pale cheek’s hue 
Is corpse-like ; a thin house-dog cowers nigh, 
While thus her feeble voice for alms doth sue : 
**1’m living still! Deny not from your store, 
An alms to me, the poorest of the poor! 


** My father on the hangman’s cart I saw: 
Still the mob’s cruel jests I seem to hear: 

I see bloodthirsty poissardes shouting draw 
Their fettered victim to his fatal bier. 

He slips—a gory stream is flowing there. 
Hark ! ‘ Vive le Roi!” his latest aecents say. 

The sharp axe falls; like thunder rend the air 
A thousand eries of ‘ Vive la Liberté !’ 

I’m living still! Deny not from your store 

An alms to me, the poorest of the poor! 


‘* My mother died in the Salpetriére, 
I’m living still! My gallant brother fled 
Glory and death in La Vendée to share, 
And on our father’s hearth his life-blood shed. 
Me too—a proud count’s child—they wedded me 
To a vile base-born wretch, as lawful prey, 
A brutal tyrant’s helpless slave to be. 

In ten sad years my beauty passed away. 
T’m living still! Deny not from your store 
An alms to me, the poorest of the poor ! 


‘* And I became the mother of a son, 
*T was my delight his joyous face to view: 
Till with disgust I strove his kiss to shun, 
As he each day more like his father grew. 
I cursed him ; from the bridge he sprang to die, 
Here, from this spot, in the dark stream below ; 
Yet his last look of tearless —_- 
God! ean I e’er forget that look? Oh no! 
I’m living still! Deny not from your store 
An alms to me, the poorest of the poor! 





** Dimmed with incessant weeping are my eyes ; 
No home, no friends, no resting-place H know 
Where I can sleep ; cold stone my couch supplies ; 

E’en in my dreams | hear the waters flow. 
I’m living still! When sounds the midnight bell, 
Then rise the foaming waves in swelling flood ; 
With dripping hair my son—I see him well— 
Exclaims, ‘ What mother curses her own blood” 
I'm living still! Deny not from your store 
An alms to me, the poorest of the poor! 
“Child without parents, sister without brother, 
Wife without husband—I am living still ! 
Alone, unloved, unknown, a childless mother, 
Poor, old, and blind—what more my cup to fill? 
Here is my faithful dog, my only friend ; 
And he, ere long, starved at my feet will lie. 
Oh that, life’s lamp extinct, my woes would end! 
When may I hope to be at peace and die? 
I'm living still! Deny not from your store 
An alms to me, the poorest of the poor!” 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 
THE HEART OF UNBELIEF. 


BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 

Nicut without star or eve or dawning, gloom 
Intense and chill and palpable, lay spread 
Where sat the Atheist, lone, within a tomb,— 

Pale watcher of the dead !— 


Each beautiful Belief whose living form 
Within the spirit °s Pantheon rose enshrined ; 
Each Faith whose radiant wing shed sudden morn 
Upon the illumined mind ; 


Each Hope that stood with angel-finger spired 
And, pointing to the illimitable sky, 
Revealed in tones with inspiration fired 
The Soul's great destiny ;— 
All to that unbelieving heart had died, 
Filling with spectral shapes the haunted breast, 
And left him in the midnight, sorely tried, 
Watching their awful rest. 


Grave seemed to shout to grave like deep to deep, 
The blind worms revelled in the festering sod, 
And a voice came, as death comes following sleep, 

* There is no Soul, no God!”’ 


** No Soul, no God!"’ this wail for evermore 
Beat, surging o'er his rigid lips of stone, 
Like the wild breakers, on some wintry shore, 
Making perpetual moan. 
Wondering I gazed and mused and wept the while, 
When, lo! a seraph passed before my face, 
And the calm beauty of his peaceful smile 
With day filled all the place. 


** Would’st know,”’ he said, ‘* why Pain and Fear 
and Night 
With dark and desolate pinions o’er him sweep? 
Learn thou that Sin clouds heaven from human 
sight : . 
He sowed as he doth reap! 


** Doubt is the eternal shade by Evil cast, 
‘ The vision and the faculty divine’ 
Fall when the spirit o’er its empire vast 
Thrones Appetite and Crime. 


** Only the ear in chord with goodness grown, 
Hears the full tide of Truth’s immortal hymn, 
The heart where living virtues bloom alone, 
God's angels enter in! 


‘** Write the great law in alphabet of flame, 
Sound it with prophecy and psalm abroad ; 
Doubt’s awful tempests veil the tents of shame : 

The pure alone see God!” 
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From Fraser's Magazine. |ideas of a hereafter; why else that men may 
become conquerors have they sent so many mil- 
lions of souls to—somewhere! Or rather we 
would believe that hell and the tortures of the 
damned had no existence in. their faith, which 
held only to a houri paradise—an elysium of 
eternal joy—and so sent all those souls there. 


THE BUBBLE GIRL. A HISTORIETTE. 


I had seen a lassie doin’t, and though she couldna’ do’t 
weel, yet even sic bubbles as she blew—she was a vera 
bonnie bit lassie—appeared to my imagination mair beau- 
tifu’ than ony ither sicht my een had ever beheld.—The 
Ettrick Shepherd, Noctes, 70. 


BOOK I.—CHILDHOOD. CHAPTER II.—SOAPSUDS. 


CHAPTER I.—HISTORY. 


Ir is July 17th, 1835. Brown, Alderman and 
British Merchant, is at fashionable watering-place, 
getting old brain-cobwebs blown away by  sea- 
breeze : process tiresome enough to him, but ren- 
dered endurable by help of daily newspaper and | have existed in a strange universe wi/hvut bubbles! 
price-current. Brown is there: and his family’); Unhappy innocence! without its bubbles what 
Son of him is there, young Brown—promising | were our childhood worth! Where hadst thou 
one day to become a man; doubtless, also, an/Jived, existed rather, O thou unlucky Brown? 
ealder, elder-man, what we now call alder, wooden- | Unlucky in youth, wanting insight into bubbles ; 
man; old Saxon meaning being sacrificed to | yet, perhaps, hereafter to be still more unlucky, 
modern orthography, or, perhaps, to true signifi- | experience absent from thee, and the bubbles thy too 
cance, unfortunately making room for insinua- | Sanguine faith thought a world of light and beauty 
tions not of the most complimentary description. | lasting as thy life, may suddenly and unexpectedly 

At present, however, Brown junior, the unfath- | burst, and only a little dirty water remain to thee : 
omable Past all behind him, is growing up into | accompanied by glorious recollections, perhaps, yet 
the infinite Future, out of morocco slippers with | also painful ones, as thou carefully gatherest it up, 
more or less sand in them—sand which old Ocean | that, if possible, Hope may yet again waft it, a 
has borne from amid unknown ages to that shore,| glowing orb, up into that blue infinity, within 
only from thence to be scooped up by shoe of | whose starry depths all that is immortal of thee 


Very remarkable was it, says History, that 
until that July day, Brown the younger had never 
been present at the creation of a soap-bubble ! 


The earth has bubbles as the water hath! 





Brown junior, however, hitherto appears to 


young Brown. Possible angels, brothers and 
sisters of him, are there, or are nof there—curios- 
ity, whether laudable or otherwise, questions His- 
tory of them in vain. Not with them has she to 
do—only with Brown junior lies all interest to 
her ; others, therefore, remain behind in the past, 
there forever to dwel! in silence amid the un- 
thought-of forgotten. 

How few units act and work in what we call 
universal history! Vain biped! to dream that 
thou couldst write such a thing. More particu- 
larly absurd, also, to believe that when written it 
should be true! Even in such historiette as the 
present, can we be sure—can we, with any not 
remote degree of certainty, say that ‘his also is 
true’? And yet must truth be more easily drawn 
from deep well in small historiettes than in large 
histories—too often marvellously lead-like, super- 
naturally ponderous ; very apt therefrom to break 
the rope, and so be lost in great revolutionary 
splash, disturbing thereby for a time the calm reflex 
of infinity. 
seeker dims by his shadow the light he looks for, 
seeing in its stead himself. hus, therefore, 
must the truth of all history in some measure be 
shadowed by the individual historian ; a portion 
of it be, more or less, a reflection of himself. 
Histories of nations! histories of confederations ! 
what are they at best but dim shadowings forth of 
feuds, squabbles, fightings, intriguings, and what 
not, lighted up by lurid gleams of war-fires, 
whether internal or external, and of altogether the 
most insane way of getting through this life, and 
out of it, conceivable by the cleverest demon! 
Incompatible, also, to most apprehensions, with all 





So also in seeking there for truth, the | 


/must also one day vanish from time. 

For the present, Brown junior stands, hoop in 
hand, at the hotel door; doubtless, did one know 
his desires, wishing for a more dog-day fitting 

‘occupation than hoop-trundling. When, lo! 
from the shady, cool recesses behind him, lying 
dark amid icy larders and ecurtained glass doors, 
emerges a vision of endless joy to him, that longed- 
for of his soul—a playmate! ‘* Play,’’ says Jean 
Paul, ‘‘ is the first poetry of the human being.” 
This poetry now became visible to our young 
Brown in little daughter of his landlady. Shyly, 
yet smilingly, she approaches ; but why, wonder- 
eth Brown junior, why carries she that clay pipe? 
why that saucer of—what? O thou outdweller, 
now shalt thou learn a new thing, have a new 
world revealed unto thee, to which, for the pres- 
ent, cycles of hoops, galaxies of marbles, and 
such like, shall appear utterly insane and worth- 
less ! 

And now she dips the bow] of that long pipe in 
saucer of soapsuds, and gently blowing, raiseth 
wondrous piles of strangely-formed cells, changing 
ever, and seeming to his wondering eye still more 
and more beautiful—till, lost in awe, he sees her 
lift the bowl from this heaped-up pile of glowing 
rainbows and form a globe of sunny, swimming 
light. And little Brown, entranced and speech- 
less, gazed for the first time at a soap-bubble. 





CHAPTER III1.—BUBBLES. 
Beautiful, O childhood, art thou! Beautiful and 


many-colored, bright and evanescent, as the sail- 
ing globes thy joyous breath gives life to. 





Whom the gods love die young. 
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This habit of appropriation, however divine it 
may be, is sometimes sad enough to earthly 
hearts! Whether bubbles get loved by the gods, 
and so also experience a similar early demise, 
remains uncertain. Certain, however, is it that 
those bubbles which sailed the furthest and lasted 
the longest were seldom the brightest ; while the 
fairest and clearest reflexed sun, sky, and earth 
only for a few moments, but then left behind them 
glowing recollections, more full of beauty and 
light than were left by those strong, soaring 
bubbles, which gradually sailed away till they 
vanished out of sight. Just so do they who die 
young live young in our hearts, while those who 
live on grow old together, and when gone are 
remembered only as last seen. 

Sometimes, like spirit from beyond the grave, a 
bubble, long thought resolved into its original 
elements, will reappear shining afresh, beautiful 
as ever—even seems, defying decay, to soar hap- 
pily up into the heavens! Image of those child- 
angel souls, who all their lives are as little chil- 
dren in spirit, as bright, pure, and heaven-seek- 
ing as that sun-kissed bubble ! 

And now Brown junior, gazing on his merrily 
glancing companion, courageously addresses the 








WH into the mystery. See how carefully, hesitating- 
My ly, he breathes through the tube ; and when, by 
i assistance of his little teacher, he succeeds, behold 
i his radiant look of joy! He clasps her to his 
4 heart—covers her rosy cheeks with kisses! 
(1) From that moment his affections were all centred 
i in her; and day by day, with arms lovingly en- 
| twined round each other, they strove which could 
Ny blow beautifullest bubbles, and gloried in fierce 


bubble battles, waged in sunny air to the music of 
i merry laughter. And like the elfin children 
ft written about by Frederikh Niemaud, our young 
| Brown and his playfellow also 


0 Had dreams filled with sunlit bubbles, more splen- 

' did, if possible, than those they saw by day. Some 

"i beautiful bubble flew away, leading them far over 

hf hill and valley to enchanted groves and strange 
wild places, full of sweets and flowers ; then van- 
m ishing away, left in its place a fairy amid the sun- 
beams, who loved little children, and knew what 

ti most they loved to see and hear. And sometimes, 
when the bubble burst, they found themselves alone, 
far from where they knew their way, and the 
} wicked fairy left them, laughing at their sorrow. 
And in their dreams they cried and woke. Then 
Ny in the daytime they told each other these adven- 
\ tures, and tried to dance the dances, and sing the 





music, the fairies had taught them in dreamland. 
} And they talked about the good bubble fairies and 
pi the bad ones that sometimes led them astray, and 
/ these they suppose must have been bubbles blown 
. by them when they were not good children, and 
which had thus been in the power of a bad fairy, 
who entered them and liked to tease, perplex, and 
frighten little children: while the good, kind 
fairies, made glass coaches for themselves of the 
good bubbles, and joyed to show the good children 


all the pretty things in fairy land. 


So also was it with our little Drown till he 











THE BUBBLE GIRL. 


departed from his dear Bubble Girl, and the 
happy time disappeared like one of their own 
brightest bubbles, and got itself absorbed into the 
past. 


BOOK II.-—IDEAL. 
CHAPTER I.—-RECOLLECTIONS. 


Of all the wonderful powers (writes Teufels- 
dréckh to the present editor), of all the wonderful 
powers set to work by Infinite Wisdom in this won- 
derful me, Memory is altogether the wonderfullest ! 
Thou canst not see with other men’s eyes, nor hear 
with the ears of them; but thou cansf use their 
memories, and thine own with them, also may be- 
come helpful to history, whatever kind or extent 
of it may happen to ‘on interest for thee * * * 
Memory wanting to us, history were non-extant ; 
the past, darkness ; the present, a blank ; the future, 
nowhere ; for always our finite ideas can only from 
past facts deduce faith in futurity. ‘Thou mayst 
be deaf as a post; the sun may be thick darkness 
unto thee ; yet with memory is thy life not unhap- 
py, and thy soul full of light. Well did the an- 
cients of all tongues make the waters of oblivion 
also the waters of death! As, therefore, when we 
forget all, we are dead; so when we forget the 


smallest thing, a portion of life is lost to us ! 


Memory, therefore, is the highest attribute of 


Ngee ; ‘man—the vivifying soul-fire that lights us through 
wonder-worker, and in his turn becomes inducted |; ying 8 g 


fe, till it departs, gradually or otherwise, from 
us; and in the end becomes a star fixed forever in 
the firmament of heaven ! 


In this wise does our old friend manifest Ais 
existence, and memory of us, amid the dirt and 
tobacco-smoke of that attic of his, in the Waun- 
gass of Wiessichnichtwo, and appears by epistles 
at very uncertain periods, utterly irrespective of 
reciprocity by the present editor, and apparently 
depending on the chance advent of some possess- 
ing demon of an idea, which, always we observe, 
once into him, gets itself driven about into strang- 
est contortions, until all life is worried out of it, 
and he casts it forth a dead careass, too often 
offensive enough. In the preceding (for him 
infinitely lucid) extvact, one dimly perceives a 
sort of meaning, worth, perhaps, some little 
degree of labor to understand, if, indeed, by any 
not too gigantic effort, one may anyhow hope to 
arrive at it. 

lt will, perhaps, be as well here, once for all, 
to remark one thing which we have with infinite 
sadness observed in his writings. After much 
painful labor, we have been forced reluctantly to 
arrive at the conclusion, that if any meaning does 
by chance appear on the surface, intended real 
meaning, if any, is altogether other than that! 

How he has in the above extract quite omitted 
any but one view of the question, is so contrary 
to his usual all-sidedness, and consequent obscu- 
rity, that it can only be accounted for by suppos- 
ing that he reserves for another letter some 
entirely opposite view of it. 

Memory, doubtless, is charming enough playing 
delichted amid a past of reses. But unfortunately 
it can be considerably unpleasant, nay, absolutely 
hateful under other circumstances. It may also 
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be remarked, that the rosiest of pasts will occa- 
sionally manifest a few thorns. 

To youth, however, Memory is joyous as the | 
future of Hope, also in some measure founded 


upon it. So was it with our young Brown. 
Years—long years—through day and _ night, 


dreams in joyful home hours and miserable school 
half-years; amid thousand blooming or fading | 
time-flowers, twined lovingly, and deathless bright | 
tendril memories of her his long-loved Bubble Girl ; 
from that delightful time, seen by him no more, 
thought of perhaps the oftener. ‘* Philosophy,”’ | 
says our old friend Dryasdust—* philosophy, | 
speculating on this, concludes that old associations 
with her must have been kept alive in mind of | 
Brown junior by the connection between the vel- 
low or Windsor soap, with which he performed 
his daily ablutions, and that original! ingredient in 
the too-well remembered bubbles!’? After a too 
lengthy metaphysical disquisition on the probable | 
mental effects produced in Brown junior by certain 
other saponaceous experiences, as being of a too 
frothy character, Dryasdust continues in his hum- 
drum, sleepy way, to examine at great length into 
the psychological influences such passages as the 
past may have had towards inducing Brown junior 
to a love of soap and lather, and te more fre- 
quent ablutions, than boys are apt constitutionally 
to indulge in. And in his too cogitative, many- 
worded manner, which one marvels how a man | 
unpossessed of the elixir of life, and with a too- | 
quick coming death, at any rate not far from hiin 
can be content to think, talk, much more write in! 
Dryasdust goes on to speculate how near such 
induced cleanliness might have been akin to godli- 
ness, thus causing his youthful bubble-blowing to | 
tend to the furtherance of his eternal welfare ; 
and takes occasion to point out from it, what one 
well enough knew without his bat-eyed leading 
how smallest things often lead on to greatest | 
things, affecting not this life only, but the life to 
come. And oftenest, he concludes, (not before it | 
is time,) through the kind ministry of woman. 

To this kind ministry may we hereupon con- | 
clude, with our old friend, was Brown junior 
indebted for hours of sweet musing, dreams of 
happiness, and thousand healthful thoughts and 
fancies wafted about purposeless as yet! 


CHAPTER I1l.—-DREAMS. 


Babble-like thoughts, sparkling through sunny 
boyhood, led him 
And as the fairies, in his dreams of old, sailed 
within their glittering bubbles, so in his glowing 
thoughts ever floated, glory-shrined, her who had 
taught him éhen to make those fairy chariots, now 
to think these pleasant thoughts. Always her 
form hovered amid his dreams; always was she 
the light and life of those fair palaces of joy 
Hope builds for him, on that uncertain cloudland 
the future, on this side the grave. 

Dream on, thou young unconscious one! Happy | 
in thy reveries, even amid the too-stern realities 


constantly on towards her. 


of getting into thee sufficient Latin grammar, | man ! 


Fy Petia 





| Greek lexicon and the like. 
'O thou young lover ! 


, membrance of the loved one; 


/ than others ; 


| befure they arrive at true living and loving ? 
ing into such love of a non-extant thing, believed, 
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How many minutes, 
hast thou wasted, 
her worshipped name on thy 
choicest ecaligraphy attainable to thee! on chance 
of other eyes than thi.e own seeing it, to be 
quickly rubbed out with ready cuff of jacket. 
Not so easily erasable from thy heart. 
Beautiful bubble dreams also were dreamt by 


secretly 


forming slate in 


him; travels and adventures, joys and sorrows, all 
shared with her. 


By day also, were not all acts 
of his considered as to her approbation-—his life, 
all hers ? 

And time steadily going on, through dreams 
and day-tasks, still flew on, carrying him towards 
manhood, and at last emancipating him from 
Greek and Latin poets, and in their stead giving 
him to learn, and, if possible, to understand prose 
tasks in cash and credit, discount and 
exchange and value. 

Nevertheless, through columns of Arabian 
figures, between fret-work of rose tint and azure, 
and amid Vallombrosa—thick leaves of heavy 
ledgers, still shone her form to him. Still in the 
pleasant clink of cash spoke remembrance of her 
silver voice. Did not the very paper thou wrotest 
on remind thee of her purity, the black ink of the 
darkness of her hair, the red ink of the rosiness 
of her lips? And whenever thou acceptedst a 
bill, didst thou not, O lover! wish that thou also 
wert accepted ? 


Thus does 


interest, 


love encompass al] things with re- 
make all actions 


subservient to thoughts of her: ever present in the 


heart of the lover, his life is with her, and lives 
_for her. 


So lived our young Brown, surrounded, doubt- 
‘less, by beautiful forms, lovely faces, and loving 


“hearts ; ; yet knowing sdicits not, or seeing in them 
g, only 


‘* walking clothes-horses,”’ and ‘* patent di- 
gesting apparatuses !’’ Yet unconsciously out of 
these did he build for himself an ideal of all love 
and beauty, and forgetting time and change, wor- 


| ship her only, fondly believing that form to be his 


loved Bubble Girl! 

Foolish lover! yet, perhaps, not more foolish 
for have not most men to get through 
some such star-worship, some such ideal love-fire, 


Ris- 


nevertheless, to Je extant and visible to him in some 
dark-eyed shrine, only, on discovery of contrary 
facts, precipitates him into an abyss of despair, 
whence, after a time of sarcastic savage-minded- 
ness, he comes up with eyes unscaled, and now 
having insight into the nonentity of his ideal, and 
into the value of truth, as outwardly manifested 
in the actual, over truth as inwardly visible in the 
ideal! And thereupon straightway falls into love, 
after a fashion found infinitely preferable, and alto- 
| Sether more consonant with happiness in this life 
of ours, than rising into love of some impossibly 
divine ideality. From such discovery and recovery, 
may we not date the real useful existence ef any 
Me then finds content in relinquishing the 
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' ideal which is unattainable, for that wnich dwells 
| amid the real, and arises out of it. 

Brown junior, however, cannot yet do this 
desirable thing ; not even think it to be desirable ; 

if but dwells idly in a misty dream-world, principally 
Wl occupied by his Bubble Girl and himself, lighted 
by countless prismatic bubbles, or ghosts of them, 
floating on towards him from out the past; which 
iit also may serve to show us to what end his dreams 
i are tending. 


Wh CHAPTER III.—LOVE. 





In the present generally too-half-cultivated state 
of society in which we find ourselves, and the 
consequent multiplicity of mere book-making, much 
useless sentiment gets itself printed, in shape prin- 
cipally of waste-paper verses, which, if read, 
would seldom or never be found to contain much 
new idea. On this old theme of love, for instance, 
cannot one well imagine, that although practically 
it may individually be always new to us, yet that 
anything now to be said about it must almost in- 
evitably have been said before? Is it not, there- 
fore, altogether wisest to omit talking much of 
these feelings—save only to those who happen 
to participate in their coincident originality ? which, 
unfortunately, cannot be expected of more than 
one out of the miscellaneous million now written 
for: which solitary reader, however fit audience, 
might be considered too few to render desirable 
much expenditure of ink and goosequill. 

** Tt is love,’”’ says the song, ‘‘ that makes the 
i world go round.’’ ‘Taken in its highest meaning, 

this is a divine truth; in lowest, a mathematical 
t axiom, meaning that love prevents this life from 
it being too multi-angular—sufficiently angular even 
with counteracting help of it. Nay, such is the 
; obstinate contradictoriness of human nature, that 
{ this love itself even occasionally causes in despair- 
ing lover a desire to exchange this earth for that 
Hydrasill-supported disc-world, from the external 
precipices of whose encircling mountains he might 
precipitate himself, body as well as soul, at once 
and forever into infinite space ! 

But when this magnetic love has mutually 
attracted through time and space, and at length 
brings its two objects into actual juxtaposition, how 
will the sought-for one manifest her love? How 
much more precious were such love freely, truth- 
fully given, than if only to be won from its con- 
cealment by dint of importunate adjurations ! 

Here also, as in most things, we may perceive 
the use of credit. Beautiful is a faithful heart, 
full of faith in some other heart! More beautiful 
is the soul whose faith, althongh never even so 
much as a grain of mustard seed, comfortingly 
teaches her how small a portion of it is, by In- 
finite Goodness, permitted to be sufficient to save 
her from eternal death. 

Unfortunately, however, in this actual, viandif- 
erous life of ours, amid conflicting political systems, 
endeavoring each to get itself to work, commer- 
cial and domestic financial crises, and general 
derangement of things, faith in aught beside cash 
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payment is rare enough ; and when met with, not 
improbably discouraged—nay, even, perhaps, 
gazed at with idiotic wonder by idojatrous Mam- 
mon-worshippers. 

Among such teachers of worldly wisdom was 
our young Brown working his way on through 
time towards the upshot of that love of his ; 
thought and fancy meanwhile forming for him a 
bright haloed future, dim amid rosy mist, but 
surely enclosing her who was the Psyche of his 
world. Woods, winds, fields, flowers—every thing 
was fall of thoughts of her; and all the world 
was glorious to him because she also was of it, 
and was his. 

Passively existing thus, amid daily cares and 
nightly visions, his life as yet but a bubble, more 
useful if resolved into its original soap, dreamed 
our young Brown. At length, however, common 
sense chancing to get into him, he bethought him- 
self, ‘* Fool that I am, thus to feed useless Fancy 
with moonshine and bags of wind! What had I 
legs, arms, head for, unless to use them to some 
more profitable purpose? What, after all, do I 
actually know of her, this Bubble Girl, as she 
now is! Absolutely nothing. Go, then, thou 
eanst find her if extant, nor dream again till thou 
canst dream true.”’ 

Hereupon Brown junior, determining to act, im- 
mediately packed carpet-bag, donned paletét, and 
set forth, another pilgrim of love, full of thoughts 
that, bubble-like arose and burst, not without a 
certain beauty first manifested, to solve the first 
great enigma, of hislife. Did she, his long-loved, 
remember him—love him! Heart-palpitatingly 
entered he that well-remembered portal—saw 
there, as of old, the curtained window of the door 
that led to where she was; and, lo! once again 
from it came forth is it? can it be '—his Bub- 
ble Girl! 





BOOK III.-—-ACTUAL. 
CHAPTER I.—CHANGE. 


It must, at some time in the life of every man, 
have been a source of more or less anxiety to him, 
whether she he endeavors to obtain will be his or 
not. Pity for any man if, for more worldly reasons 
than affection, careless certainty be his : more pity 
for him if, with trusting simplicity, relying on 
manifestations of love for him, he lives in a heaven- 
tower of hope, surrounded by pleasant thoughts of 
past and future—only, on actual presentation of 
suit, to find himself, from motives connected with 
the non-existence of any idea worth other than 
pounds sterling suddenly precipitated into a horrid 
Barathrum abyss of untrust in the truth of her 
love ; until, at length, all want of truth in it be- 
coming palpable to him, love changes into other 
than it, and once more he becomes a free soul. 

Changes such as these he is fortunate who 
escapes—or rather, say unfortunate ; not having 
thus gone through the fire if ke come purified 
therefrom. This experience also, however dearly 
bought it may at the time appear, becomes matter 
of after thankfulness for escaped peril. 




















Milissus never could have been a lover when he 
argued that all change was simply illusion. Is 
not this life all change, crowned by death, the 
greatest of all ’—surely no illusion. Philosophers 
and physiologists also teach us that these bodies 
of ours renew blood and tissue at least once in 
every seven years, so that seven years ago thou 
wast altogether a different man from what thou 
now art. This wonderful fact, should it any time 
come to be acted upon in society, might occasion 
somewhat disagreeably strange things. ‘* Behold,”’ 
says, for instance, the wife of thy bosom to thee, 
“behold, I am in no way bound to obey thee! 
He whom (so many) years ago, that which was 
then I, did vow to love, honor, and obey, was 
quite other than thou, as I am other than she ; 
therefore,” &c. Should chance of such scene 
ever become probable, it might not be amiss (or 
not, as found desirable) io get ourselves re-married 
every seven years or so. Even as at present, on 
some physical and constitutional grounds, and for 
similar reasons founded on the relative value of 
prevention and cure, physicians recommend such 
periodical vaccination. 

Law, as well as physic, also appears to have 
considered certain statutes with an eye to these 
physical facts. The Statute of Limitation is evi- 
dently based on the fact that he who contracted the 
debt was quite another person than he of whom it 
may be claimed a certain number of years after- 
wards. Unless this reason be accepted, how can 
such law be reconciled with justice? The term 
of transportation for seven years may have been 
instituted on the same grounds. 

The Septennial Act also, by instinctive or other 
‘* wisdom of our ancestors,’ determined the dura- 
tion of parliament as not exceeding seven years— 
reasons for which, now become clear by help of 
aforesaid physical fact, according to which, after 
such assigned lapse of time, members cease alto- 
gether to be they who were elected, consequently 
require reélection. This harmony between nat- 
cral and artificial law, is it not confirmatory of 
the rectitude of such? It is also an argument, 
hitherto unused, against annual or triennial parlia- 
ments. For is it not best that, where practicable, 
human and divine law be made to coincide? This 
one point of the charter we may hereupon con- 
sider rounded off and vanished into invisibility. 


Besides your charter, however, (writes Teufels- 
dréckh,) is there not now abroad among you some 
new sect, more of schoolboy than schoolmaster, 
ealling itself Young England, which, after much 
research, I hesitatingly believe goes back to feudal- 
ity and such extinct ideas—one might have hoped 
dead enough by this time? Of this antique sect now 
existing among your modern improved society, 
perhaps not the least remarkable specimen is that 
Mr. So-and-So obscurely alluded to in your Fraser’s 
Magazine, under date of December, 1847, such num- 
ber of it having only of late reached me, with apol- 
ogetic note of regret from Messrs. Stillschweigen 
and Co., in whose warehouse it seems to have lon 
heavily slumbered. In this number I find, wit 
infinite surprise, and no little sadness, mention of 
above-named Mr. So-and-So as an individual who, 
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possessed of sundry valuable papers relative to your 
Oliver Cromwell and his doings, yet sacrifices thera 
to strange fears of old ghosts of feelings—deaths’ 
heads, long since proved to be nothing but such, and 
hobgoblins frightful, one had hitherto believed, 
only to miserablest idiot—ludicrous enough, truly, 
‘* as well as very lamentable !’’ The most charitable 
conclusion arrivable at in this case is that the souJ 
of such man gets itself born, absurdly enough, twe 
centuries or so later than it ought, from what possi- 
ble cause remains undiscovered—nay, even unsur- 
mised. At all times, perhaps, some such after-bora 
soul may manifest itself, place of such in its own 
century having been usurped by some other cunnin 
soul, which contrived to get itself born instead, an 
so passed for a genius, philosophical discoverer, 
&c. &c., being to such extent what we call in 
** advance of the age.’’ Whose soul it was that 
made a name for itself in that seventeenth century, 
instead of the soul of this Mr. So-and-So, it is now 
impossible to determine—conjecture, also, were 
unnecessarily hazardous. 

May we not also hold that such manifestation of 
fear was significant of prophetic foresight of the 
upturning revolution, disturbances, &c., which have 
since shaken the world to the profit of mankind, 
only as extant in newspaper editors, short-hand writ- 
ers, and the like? From which fact doubts may arise 
as to what hand proprietors and editors of such had 
in these affairs—a question worth, perhaps, inquiry 
into, as matter for a History of Public Opinion, ors 
portion of it. What hand, also, the above obscurely- 
alluded-to individual may have had in such affairs, 
or yet may have, will also, doubtless, in time become 
manifest. Meanwhile, one may surmise that this 
Mr. So-and-So is a member of your committee of 
fine arts, or wRatever other name is bestowed os 
that body of men who have decided, as far as im 
them lies, to entirely do away with and abolish your 
Oliver Cromwell from English history—at any rate 
will do so as shown in statues and paintings in your 
new houses of parliament. Such man, or, indeed, 
such body of men, existing in this anno Domini, 
with feelings belonging to two centuries ago, is 
surely either a phenomenon worth looking at, or a 
sight pitiable to behold. One thing, however, of 
those Cromwell Letters, &c., is consolatory to du 
bious historian—namely, that they are in no way 
indispensable to history, consequently may rest sat- 
isfied with their present position as a curiosity of 
literature. 


Thus far Teufelsdréckh, with whom we entirely 
coincide in much that he has said, particularly as 
to the extraordinary character called by him Mr. 
So-and So, of whom, after his funereal pile of burnt 
papers, we may believe that any change, septen- 
nial or other, that may now take place in him must 
be alikg uncomfortable to himself as useless te 
history. 

In addition to the before-mentioned elucidations 
of the laws of justice and physic, by means of the 
thaumaturgical changes constantly going forward 
in the environments of these souls of ours, doubt- 
less to patient investigation, reasons for other things 
would also in time become evident, as well as, per- 
haps, some facts, not of the least wonderful sort, 
be made known to us. Are we not, for instance, 
constantly more or less dyingt On which faet 
(whether sad or otherwise) most people would de 
worse than reflect. 
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To such revivifying power struggling with ad- 
verse fate to reéstablish a lost member, may we 
not also attribute that unfortunate propensity in a 
departed limb of still continuing to trouble the body 
it once belonged to, with its too-well remembered 
aches or rheumatism’ This idiocrasy in legs 
were sufficient in itself to render an exchange of 
flesh for wood altogether undesirable. 

Change, however, whether pleasant or otherwise, 
inward or outward, governs all things. There is 
no remaining stationary. Either retrograde or 
advance ; for ‘* he goeth back,’ says Saint Augus- 
tine, ‘‘ who continueth not.’’ There is nothing 
fixed save in heaven, and that thou must die ! 

Change, nevertheless, often creeps over us so 
softly and imperceptibly that we take no note of 
it or its effects. But when, as it occasionally will, 
it comes suddenly upon us from afar back amid the 
past, and cloudy years rolling aside display again 
those sweet star-hours, now in immediate contact, 
as it were, with the day-lighted present! Here, 
O change, thou delightest to manifest thyself in 
magnificentest proportions ! 

Here thus did Brown junior also prove thy 
reality ! 

For the vision of his life was before him! Yet 
not the vision, the substance; yet again not that 
reality which formed his dreams, but somewhat 
far other than that. Oh, miserable Brown! have, 
then, all thy fond imaginings ended foolishly in 
this’ Have all thy thoughts been of her? O 
disappointment! not of her were ,they, or surely 
they had not been what thou foundest them. No, 
they were the vision thy fancy formed to inhabit 
with thee thy inner life, where she may still dwell 
with as much satisfaction as may remain for thee. 
‘Is not a man’s universe within his head,’’ says 
Jean Paul, whether a king’s diadem or a torn 
skull-cap be without?’’ In this universe thou 
mayst yet find a certain degree of pleasure with 
companionship of thy ideal, but out of it none. 
Therefore, for all practical purposes, might it not 
be as well to do away with it as quickly as may 
be? and henceforth and forever have done with 
Bubbles ? 

Capacity to do this, however, is not yet afforded, 
reflections still crowding on him, melancholy and 
despairing ; for to lose in a moment the hope of 
years can be at no time a very exhilarating process 
to go through. And now, thus had the brilliant 
Bubble of his life, that so long led him on with 
deceitful beauty, burst, and vanished forever into 
infinite space, whither Brown also seems not un- 
inclined to follow. 


CHAPTER II.——LIFE. 


For what, after all, has this life for us, that we 
so deprecate dying out of it! Is it not altogether 
a warfare, sometimes pitiful enough, with Death? 
What, for instance, is that digesting apparatus of 
thine, that, to keep it in order for some few days 
Jonger than Nature, if left alone, would do so, 
thou shovellest into it whole cart-loads of pills, 
pourest into it puncheons of nauseous draughts, 
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all at best only to obtain some few more miserable 
hours of paint’ Why, then, do it? Is it for 
benefit of quack or other doctors, philanthropically 
to support trade? or is it that thy soul, like rod- 
deserving urchin, dreading the just wrath of his 
father, delays to the latest moment entering his 
home? 

Canst thou, under such circumstances, be said 
to more than exist, sadly enought To be uncon- 
scious of aught but an all-pervading, God-given 
life, is the joy of living. To be conscious of 
possessing a foot, (with the gout in it,) a head, ear, 
tooth, or limb, (with an ache in it,) concentrates 
life to that one member ; all the rest of the body 
becomes secondary and subject to it, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, ceases to live, is, in fact, useless for 
other purposes than appertain to the ailing mem- 
ber. How long, then, O my brother, thus reck- 
oning hast thou lived? Thou hast been so many 
years a mouth, a head; so many a foot, an ear, 
and so many years a tooth. Besides which, thou 
hast been, perhaps, half thy life a mere self-acting 
bellows, or breathing-machine ; thy mind during 
such time only occasionally troubling thee with 
dreams, horrible or otherwise. What, then, re- 
mains of ¢rue life in thee? and how small fraction 
of that little remnant has been devoted to the wel- 
fare of thy immortal soul? Perhaps all the care 
thou hast ever taken of it, has been perforce 
squeezed out of thee, by this self-same pain. 
Effect transient enough, nevertheless of some use, 
(for there is no good thought but leaves an after- 
gleam in the heart it has visited,) proving also 
how good is this pain for thee. 

Our Brown junior, however, felt himself to be 
conscious of living by means of a different species 
of ache, namely, that of the heart. Often more 
tedious in getting itself cured, but when cured, all 
the more permanently established in firmer than 
pristine health. Time, the destroyer of all things, 
will] destroy this heart-ache of thine for thee if thou 
wilt let him. For, unfortunately, hitherto no other 
elixir of un-loving has been discovered. 

Has not Time (if thou wouldst but believe it) 
also in store for thee some fair reality, who will 
one day become thy companion and thought- 
sharer; with whom thou wilt at length find a 
home for thy now weary soul ? 

Till such life-dawn shall break for him, must 
our lover remain in the thick night this vanish- 
ing of his love (whether moon or mere horn lan- 
tern) has left him; and, lighted by no kind star, 
stumble about over the fragments of those air- 
built castles now precipitated to earth from their 
no foundation in vague cloudland. 

For the present must he be content to dwell 
amid these ruins, and meditate thereon, not, it 
it may be hoped, without advantage. 


CHAPTER III.——DEATH. 


““O Death, where is thy sting *’’ Correetly 
speaking, nowhere ; for not Death, but the fear 
of him, is the sting to that earth-fettered portion 
of the imprisoned soul which refused to hearken 
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to the wise counsel of its more heaven-minded 
sister part, and now repents of its miserable deaf- 
ness, and, turning thankfully to the light now shown 
to it, finds Death to be no longer a frowning gate 
of darkness, but a silver gleaming portal, beyond 
which is bliss. 

Through joy and sorrow, pleasure and suffering ; 
through years of hope, whether crowned by realiza- 
tion or not, must this me of mine struggle on with- 
in its perishable clay palace. Yet for what else 
was it placed there than to struggle and work 
out its reward, beneficially to itself or otherwise, 
till Death rids it of that shell of a body which it 
has so long, snail-like, painfully, yet necessarily, 
carried about, and in which it has dreamt through 
this short life-sleep, and it awakes into an eternal 
being! Strenuously is it to be endeavored after, 
that such awaking may be a rosy dawn of para- 
dise. 

Thou also, O mistaken lover! now findest that 
there is much to be struggled against within thee. 
That there is a war raging there between the flesh 
and the spirit, the judgment and the heart, sober 
thought and wild fancy ; and according to which of 
these proves the strongest, will depend what man- 
ner of man thou wilt become, and the life or no- 
life to be led by thee. Amid such wrestlings thou 
hast now begun to learn to live, towards the best 
attainment of which knowledge is suffering ines- 
timable. In such trials, help comes to the soul 
that seeks it beyond the stars; where, indeed, 
under such circumstances it alone finds rest for 
thought. For until discovery of such haven of 
rest, what are all the glories of the universe to 
thee, but only so much to remind thee of the past, 
and of thy thoughts in it. 

Our desponding lover is, however, at present 
only living painfully oppressed by the past without 
a future, which as yet is not visible to his most 
piercing thought, but remains full of opaque cloud- 
vapor and drear desolation, amid which only 


vague and momentary glances are afforded him of 
solemn Death, standing grim-lighted upon the 
extreme verge of his life, yet receiving indubita- 
bleness, not from this world, but from the light 
shining from the sure and certain truth of the life 
to come. 

Miserable Brown! foolish also! Death will 
come to thee quickly enough without thy seeking 
him. The black-despair life thou almost inclinest 
by help of him to get out of, into what would such 
assistance precipitate thee! Sinful passion cannot 
easily merge itself into divine peace. Thou art 
now passing through one of the purifying fires, 
from which holy reliance will bring thee patient 
and submissive to His will who giveth and taketh 
away. Then wilt thou be able profitably to medi- 
tate on the wonder of life and the mystery of death, 
and to live according to their teachings. 

Often do I now (says Teufelsdréckh), in that old 
arm-chair of mine up among the stars and chim- 
neys above Weissichnichtwo, sit waiting for Death 
without dread. For the soul that has worked its 
un-rest out of it, looks forward with, perhaps, 
somewhat of philosophic expectation as well as of 
theosophie peace, to gently falling asleep amid that 
shadow of the world which we call night, out of it 
to awaken into a day-spring that will have no 
evening. 

Cheer up, thou forlorn Brown! Is not thy 
soul, is not every man’s soul, an hypestral temple, 
which, under endeavor to roof out the stars, 
becomes adark pit of destruction’ Doubt not the 
Infinite ! believe in eternity! only those old fancies 
of thine must die, not thou. There is time laid 
up for thee in the future, walk thou forward man- 
fully to meet it. All the sorrow is, with all the 
|joy that caused it, buried forever in the past. 
Inseribe thou, therefore, on the heart-tablet over 
‘those memories, 
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TO A RIVULET. 


Ten years, with all their changes, have passed by, | 


Since last, clear-gliding Rivulet, I stood 

Beneath the shadow of this pleasant wood, 

And gazed upon thy waters. Lullingly, 

As then, they slip along ; as calm a sky 

Purples their devious course ; and flowers as bright 
As those that laughed in youth’s delicious light, 
Hang their fresh blossoms o’er thy current shy, 
But they—the friends who made thy banks so fair, 
Thy flowers so beautiful, thy songs so sweet— 
Ah, where are they? Some, by the hand of care 
Untimely bowed, have met where all must meet ; 
And some, lone-hearted, gladly would repair 

To the mute shelter of that last retreat. 





THE YEARS. 


Tue years roll on, the years roll on ; 
The shadows now stretch o’er the lawn 
Whereon the sunlight fell at morn— 
The morn of mortal life ; 
And dusky hours to me have come, 
Life’s landscape now looks drear and dumb, 
And quenched the light, and ceased the hum, 
With which my way was rife. 


I now look backward on the path 
Whereon I ’ve walked mid wrong and wrath ; 
I look and see how much it hath 
Of bitterness to tell ; 
But life’s a hard lesson must be learned ; 
By goading care is wisdom earned— 
Then upward let the eye be turned 
And all life’s scenes are well! 


On roll the years, the swift, still years ; 

And as they pass, how feeling sears— 

How drieth up the fount of tears— 
Emotion’s fires grow dim ; 

This pulse of life not long can last, 

And as the years go hurrying past, 

The blooms of life are earthward cast, 
And withered heart and limb. 


The years, the years sublimely roll, 

Unfurling, like a lettered scroll! 

Look on! and garner in thy soul 
The treasures of their lore ; 

It is God’s writing there we see! 

Oh! read with deep intensity! 

Its truth shall with thy spirit be 
When years shall ro!) no more. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
THE SCENERY OF THE OTTAWA. 

No river in North America, perhaps, affords a 
greater attraction to the lover of the picturesque 
than the Ottawa. Its broad sheets of water and 
foaming rapids, its wooded islands and rugged 
steeps, impress themselves indelibly upon the mind, 
and imagination fondly indulges in many a lingering 
reminiscence of the diversified prospects that border 
its romantic shores. 

This important tributary of the St. Lawrence 
forms a natural line of division between what is 
now termed ‘* Canada East’’ and ‘* Canada West,”’ 
since the union of the two proevinees, and under 
the name of ** La Grande Riviére’’ is celebrated 
in.the annals of the French dominion, as the route 
by which a ready access was obtained to the Great 
Lakes and the vast region adjoining, the savage 
recesses of which, at that early period, few, ex- 
cept the Jesuit, and the fur-trader, had either the 
inclination or the hardihood to explore. 

Hence it forms the subject of many a thrilling 
tale of conflict between the first colonists and the 
warlike natives, who were wont to lie in ambush 
at some convenient spot, and pounce upon the ad- 
venturers, in their passage to and fro, with a sud- 
den impetuosity that often insured success, and 
left many a mourner in the thinly peopled settle- 
ments of New France. 

But these are the legendary associations of a past 
age, that cling still, though more faintly with the 
lapse of years, to the most remarkable spots on 
the Ottawa, and give an additional interest and 
wildness to its torrents and gloomy defiles. 

The genius of the Saxon, however, has made 
a wonderous alteration here, and obtained a com- 
plete triumph over the difficulties which both nature 
and the Indian threw in his way. The forest has 
disappeared from the fertile levels and uplands, 
giving place to thriving farms and villages sur- 
rounded by fields of waving grain—great roads 
and canals skirt the unnavigable portions of the 
river—locks are erected at the shorter rapids— 
steamers puff and plough along, towing huge 
barges and freighted with goods and passengers 
discoursing in a Babylonish plurality of tongues. 
Bustle and prosperous industry are the character- 
istics of the numerous stopping places ; while enor- 
mous rafts of timber from the remote tributaries 
suggest the nature of the occupation in which 
most of the people are engaged, and the certainty 
of the conquest achieved by sturdy enterprise and 
indefatigable toil. 

The voyageur, as he bivouacs at some lonely 
portage, on his return from Hudson Bay, or the 
regions of the north-west, no longer dreads an as- 
sault from the ruthless foe ; and resting his paddle 
as ‘‘the evening chime’’ comes softly over the 
water, from the belfry of some neighboring ham- 
let, he crosses himself devoutly, and with a brief 
acknowledgment to the ‘‘ Bon Dieu’’ for his safe 
return, strikes up some merry chanson recalled by 
the thought of home. 

Yet here, as elsewhere, the traveller has to 


lament the tendency of modern improvement to sac- 
rifice landscape to utility, deforming nature with 
the stiffness of straight lines; and I can well re- 
member the shock it caused me when I first saw 
St. Anne's. 

This village, the scene of Moore’s well known 
boat-song, is situated near a series of rapids at the 
south-west end of the Island of Montreal, twenty 
miles above Lachine. Here it was that the young 
canoeman employed in the fur-trade, received his 
first lesson at the outset of his career, in stemming 
the fierce current of the stream, and sang a ‘* part- 
ing hymn’’ in the little chapel dedicated to the 
patron saint of voyageurs. 

It is a pretty place still, with its cluster of 
green islets, between which the pent-up Ottawa 
rushes with fretful vehemence, but the romance 
of the thing is gone—annihilated by a huge lock, 
which in all the offensive trimness of rule and 
square, usurps the natural margin of the river, 
and absorbs every object in the vicinity with its 
glaring walls. There was nothing for it but to 
turn the back upon civilization, and repeat the 
beautiful stanzas of the poet to the islands and 
waters, where all else was changed. 

The chief part of the lumber supplied by the 
Canadian market is derived from the Ottawa and 
its tributaries, and rafted down by a branch of the 
river which forms the western boundary of the Island 
of Montreal. These rafts are very curious ob- 
jects ; and may often be seen moving slowly over 
the lake of the T'wo Mountains to the north-eastern 
channel, propelled by long sweeps, of numerous 
sails, which at a distance have the appearance 
of a fleet of small craft sailing in close order, a 
peculiarity that at once arrests the eye. 

The lake above mentioned, an expansion of the 
Ottawa, receives its name from two lofty ridges on 
the northern side, in the vicinity of which is a 
large Indian village, prettily seated on a point of 
land, with its neat church and thickly clustered 
dwellings built close to the water’s edge. Here 
reside the feeble remnants of two celebrated tribes, 
the Mohawks and Algonquins, who obtain a pre- 
carious subsistence by hunting on the upper parts 
of the river. 

At Bytown, one hundred and thirty-two miles 
from the St. Lawrence, the character of the sce- 
nery is entirely changed ; and here, where the 
tourist usually completes his ascent of the river, 
a true idea is first obtained of its wild and im- 
posing grandeur. The town, of considerable size, 
and possessing many fine buildings of cut stone, is 
built upon the left bank of the Ottawa, which is 
here completely walled in by lofty precipices, 
fringed with evergreens; and up a narrow gorge 
in this barrier of rock, one above another, arise 
the locks of the Rideau Canal, eight in number, 
forming a giant staircase by which the steamers 
and barges engaged in the carrying trade, ascend 
to the upper level, and wend their way by the 
beautiful chain of lakes through which the canal 
route passes to its termination at Kingston Bay, 





near the foot of Lake Ontario. 
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From the heights at the barracks, in the Upper| ‘‘If you are fond of this sort of thing,’’ said 
town, the view is one of the most magnificent in| an inhabitant of Bytown, (in allusion to the falls,’ 
Canada, and perhaps nowhere can be found a more | ‘‘ you should visit Les Chats, thirty-five miles 
striking combination of the soft, the savage, and| above; that is a rare sight, indeed, and I well 
the picturesque. The whole is now before me as| remember the deep impression it made upon me 
I first beheld it, and never shall | forget the sen-| when I came out from the old country.” 


sations of wonder and delight it awakened, height-| Here was a temptation! I had never heard of 
ened as the splendor of the coup-d’eil was by an| Les Chats before; and further inquiry elicited 
accidental effect of light and shade. such a marvellous account of them that I deter- 


A broad river, whirling and foaming down an | mined not to proceed by the canal to Kingston 
inclined plain, perpendicular steeps bristling with | until I had made a trip to the spot. Accordingly 
firs, and sweeping in grand curves around the en-| that same day I left in a four-wheeled nondescript 
tire sheet of water, divided half way by an hour-| which conveyed passengers to Aylmer, a distance 
glass contraction of the shores—a winding pas-| of ten miles ; and arrived there after dark. Upon 
sage torn through the mest projecting cape, and | the way a party of uproarious Highlanders sang 
insulating a shapeless fragment—a gleam as of | Gaelic songs, in loud chorus, which afforded more 
plunging waves in tne narrow strait, arched by a | gratification to themselves than to one, at least, of 
suspension-bridge, with a cloud of snowy vapor | the fellow-passengers. 
rising behind it and sailing away on the breeze;| At this thriving little village, the Ottawa 
a group of tinny islets set in the calm expanse be- | spreads out into a noble lake (Lac Duchene) thirty 
yond, ‘‘ like emeralds in a silver sea,’’—the jut-| miles long, upon which a small steamer plies for 
ting points of the stream receding into hazy dis-| the accommodation of the parties engaged in the 
tance above—fancy all this, and that you behold | extensive lumbering business carried on above. 
it in the light of a gorgeous sunset, from a bird's- | Here terminates the steam-navigation of the Otta- 
eye elevation, and a faint conception may be formed, | wa, which is interrupted below by the Chaudiére, 
perhaps, of what it would be far easier to describe | and above by Les Chats, situated at the head of the 
with the pencil than with the pen. lake. 

Attracted by the vapory cloud, and by an in-| Upon the strand were lying several large canoes 
cessant din of waters that reminded me of my | of birch-bark, shaped in the Iroquois fashion ; and 
proximity to the well known Chaudiére Falls I set jon the way up the lake, next morning, we passed 
off in their direction, and soon reached the insulated | more than one manned by Canadians, who sat two 
point, and the suspension-bridge already alluded abreast, and dipped their narrow-bladed paddles 
to, which last spans the river directly in front of | quick in the waves, often to the time of one of 
the falls. those animating réfrains so frequently heard on the 

The flood of the Ottawa, descending over a waters of French Canada—very unlike Moore’s 
jagged ledge, and parted by passes of rock, forms boat-song, it must be confessed. but indescribably 
here a line of curious cascades that extend quite wild in their effect. particularly when heard at 
across the river in endless variety, throwing up night around the forest-camp fire, or repeated by 
their wreaths of mist from the wildest places, the echoes of some solitary stream. 
where a most fantastic spectacle greets the be-| The country on the borders of the lake has a 
holder. The best point of observation is the rugged and uninviting look, and a mountainous 
wire-bridge, a substantial and elegant construction range arises in the immediate neighborhood. The 
—the work, I believe, of an American—from land is only of medium quality ; nevertheless, sev- 
which an imposing scene is visible. eral retired officers are settled on the cultivated 

A deep, circular chasm in the rocky ledge clearings around. I learned that a large portion 
causes the fall to recede from the general line, of the farmers in this section were Scotch, and 
and the principal body of water pouring into this, that in one place an entire clan with its chief was 
as into an enormous reservoir, whirls aud dances located. These hardy Highlanders have, no doubt, 
with frantic rage as it surges through a narrow been attracted to this wild region by the obvious 
outlet. to reach the lower bed, resembling some- features of resemblance it bears to their own 
what the appearance of a boiling kettle, whence mountain-land. 
the name—chaudiére. | ‘* Whatsmoke is that?’’ I inquired, as the boat 

The outlet is formed by two insular rocks that rounded a point near the extremity of the lake, 
stand high above the foaming gulf, and upon one and gave to view several thick clouds that issued 
of these dissevered cliffs, not long since, a lum- at different points, from among the trees. ‘‘ The 
berman saved himself from a drifting raft, which woods are on fire here.” 
was drawn into the vortex and dashed to pieces| ‘* No, monsieur,” replied a facetious habitant, 
against the surrounding rocks. He remained for with a smile; ‘ it’s only de fuss what de riviére 
some time in the midst of the roaring waves, until kick up, when he jump down, enrage, voyez vous, 
a rope was thrown to him from the shore. Upon like good many wild eats, into dis Lae Duchene.”’ 
this ran a second rope, by means of rings, and | ‘** Do you mean that these are the falls of Les 
making the first secure to a projecting part of the | Chats ?”’ 
rock he attached himself to the other, and was 
drawn safely across. 





** Oui, monsieur. You will see dem toute, 
altogether, bient6t, par exemple.” 
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Accordingly, to my utter astonishment, fall after 
fall came into sight in rapid succession, as the 
steamer swept around the wooded bay, which ter- 
minates the lake in a double curve. 

These falls are ranged, with remarkable pre- 
cision, along the entire breadth of the bay, to the 
village of Fitzroy, which is placed at an inner 
cove, and facing one end of the barrier of islands 
that obstructs, thus singularly, the passage of the 
river; for the foaming cataracts are the exit of as 
many channels into which the Ottawa is divided, 
in its descent from a lake, fifty-one feet higher 
than the level of Lac Duchene. Nothing can ex- 
ceed the wild magnificence of this natura] phenom- 
enon, or the beautiful variety in which the dif- 
ferent falls present themselves to the spectator. 
Here is seen a broad and mighty flood, glittering 
like a pile of snow through its vista of dark green, 
and rolling over a precipice in slow and solemn 
grandeur; there an unbroken sheet descends in 
the form of a horse-shoe, half veiled in mist—a 
miniature Niagara. In one place, a wrathful tor- 
rent leaps and roars along, among boulders and 
fallen trees, to rush obliquely into the bay; in 
another a silvery rill dances merrily into light, 
from the canopy of leaves, and terminates its 
vareer with a skip into the lake below. And as 
you look right and left, along the front of the 
islands, brief glimpses are obtained of foaming 
waters rushing through the woods, while the po- 
sition of other falls is denoted by the spray that 
rises over the tops of the fir-trees. 

There are nine grand cascades—any one of 
which it is worth going miles to see—with numer- 
ous smaller ones; the number being indefinitely 
increased at the time of the spring freshets, when 
the swollen waters of the Ottawa, bursting from 
the lake above, force their way by new channels 
through the islands, to the lower level. I was 
told by a lumberman, that, at such seasons, he had 
counted thirty-nine. The effect of so many falls, 
all within a space of less than half a league, must 
then be indescribably impressive and romantic ; 
nor do I think that the known world can furnish a 
more extraordinary spectacle of the kind. Here, 
likewise, the utilitarian has been at work, con- 
verting one of the outlets into a slide by which 
the timber is shot, with the speed of an arrow, 
into the lake. 

At one of the principal falls is the old portage 
used by the fur-traders, whose canoes, with their 
loads, were formerly obliged to be carried, on the 
backs of the men, up a steep path, to the lake 
above, a distance of three miles. Here I fell in 
with an Iroquois, who, with his small family, was 
on his way to the hunting-grounds higher up the 
river. He seemed to be an honest soul, and I had 
some friendly talk with him, while, assisted by his 
sauaw, he discharged his birchen craft, which con- 
tained, I verily believe, every item of property he 
possessed, including a plump-cheeked urchin, with 
a pair of wicked black eyes, and, strange anomaly 
—a young pig! that seemed quite reconciled to its 
fate, and was evidently a pet of the family. As 





the hunter intended to pass the night on the port- 
age, we sat down together on a mossy ledge over- 
looking the fall; and while his gentle helpmate 
kindled a fire and attended to the boiling of a dingy 
kettle, slupg over it by a forked stick, he folded 
his arms sedately, and related the following legend 
concerning the place. 

A long time ago, when, as the Iroquois said, the 
Indians owned the whole of this country, before the 
white men came up from the Great Water, and 
took it from them—the Five Nations lived ina 
large town, where Montreal now stands. They 
weve the most powerful of the surrounding nations, 
and dwelt in large cabins made of logs, and roofed 
with bark; these were enclosed within wooden 
ramparts, from which, upon occasion, they could 
hurl down stones and darts at their enemies. 

The Adirondacks hunted then along the borders 
of this river. ‘They were a numerous and warlike 
race, the forefathers of the Algonquins and Mon- 
tagnais, and being very proud of their skill in the 
chase, they called the Five Nations women, be- 
cause they planted corn. Thence a bitter hatred 
arose between them, and they went to war. After 
a time, however. the two nations grew tired of 
killing one another, and wished for peace, and the 
Adirondacks said, that if the Five Nations sent an 
ambassador, with the voice of the people, to ex- 
change wampum with them, they would receive 
him honorably, and bury the hatchet and be friends. 

But it so happened that a third nation lived fur- 
ther to the west, on the banks of the Great Lakes, a 
numerous and cunning people, called Yendots, the 
ancestors of those whom the French named Hu- 
rons—because they shaved their heads and wore 
scalp-locks on the top, which reminded them of the 
crest of a wild boar; but the Five Nations did the 
same, and so did the Adirondacks of the north. It 
was the warrior-fashion of those days. 

Now the Yendots had never been upon very 
good terms with the Five Nations, and only waited 
for a pretext to turn their arms against the latter. 
Accordingly, when they heard of the proposed 
alliance, they were sorely grieved ; for they wished 
to unite with the Adirondacks themselves, and thus 
be enabled to drive the Five Nations from the 
island where they dwelt, and from the country 
northward of the St. Lawrence. 

They took council, therefore, and resolved to 
send a war-chief of repute, called ** The Leaping 
Careajou,’’ on a secret mission to defeat the plans 
of their neighbors. He was well named * The 
Leaping Careajou,’’ for he was full of malice and 
deceit, with a nature like the vicious quadruped 
itself—half-weasel, half-tiger, and half-devil. 

He went smilingly among the Five Nations, 
without motive seemingly, except to smoke with 
them and call them brothers ; and as he was known 
to be a distinguished orator, as well as a brave, he 
was invited to accompany Tuyagon, the wampum 
bearer, that he might represent his tribe, and give 
éclat to the occasion in the councils of the Adiron- 
dacks., 

The party left, upon its mission of peace, and, 
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ascending the Ottawa, arrived one evening at Les 
Chats, and encamped at the foot of the portage. 
The weather being warm, the Indians threw them- 
selves down, just as they were, and soon slept ; all 
save one—whose turn of watching it happened to 
be—and the Yendot chief, who lay awake, with 
his eyes half-closed, and his limbs drawn up like a 
panther gathering for the spring. 

Next morning there was a wild commotion in 
the camp. The sentinel was discovered dead at 
his post, with his head crushed by a terrible blow ; 
and what was still worse, the aged Tuyagon, upon 
feeling in his breast for the council belt, where he 
usually carried it, found that it was gone. 

They seized their arms, they leaped about like 
maniacs, they filled the woods around with their 
fierce war-cries, and searched everywhere for the 
subtile foe who had inflicted this double injury, but 
in vain; and none was more vehement in his indig- 
nation or his zeal, than the Leaping Carcajou. 

The envoy alone preserved an unbroken compo- 
sure. He was a man of years, well schooled in 
the art of restraining emotion, and invested with 
an office that enjoined an especial show of dignity 
and reserve ; but he was stricken to the soul. 

The mission with which he had been charged, 
one of the highest honor and importance, was ren- 
dered entirely nugatory now, for the Adirondacks 
would only laugh at him, if he presented himself 
without the usual credential and expression of the 
national wish, the purposes of which the council- 
wampum was well known to serve—and he was 
aware of the disgrace that would be visited upon 
him, at his return, empty-handed, from his bootless 
embassy. ‘There was no help for it, nevertheless ; 
so the party retraced their way back, in not a very 
amiable mood, we may be sure. 

Tuyagon was correct in his surmise. Like other 
unlucky statesmen his character was assailed by his 
rivals, who accused him of faithlessness and a host 
of other crimes which no one had imputed to him 
before, and succeeded in degrading him in the pop- 
ular esteem. The Adirondacks, moreover, mis- 
construing the matter, looked upon it as an inten- 
tional insult, and spurning all thoughts of peace, 
threw themselves once more, like famished wolves, 
upon the frontiers of the Five Nations. 

Tuyagon did not long survive the loss of his 
honor. The old man took it so much to heart that 
he died, leaving an only child, a girl of sixteen, 
quick and supple as a fawn, with a soft voice, a 
dreamy eye, but a most resolute spirit, that instantly 
became aroused in defence of her father whenever 
any one ventured to cast reproach upon his mem- 
ory ; her name was Ertel, which signifies a rose. 

One night, being asleep, she dreamt that the 
Great Spirit stood before her, and said, ‘‘ Grieve 
not, my child, the speech-belt was stolen from thy 
father, and the thief is still in the wigwams of che 
Five Nations. Recover the belt, and denounce 
the traitor, that the cloud may pass away from the 
name of Tuyagon, and the grave in which he lies 
be honored.”’ 

Ertel awoke with a start, and determined to 





obey the mandate ; selecting an ornament from her 
small stock, she went to the wise man of the tribe, 
related her dream, and depositing her offering, 
solicited his aid in unravelling the mystery to 
which it referred. This the magician promised 
to do, telling her to come again, when, having 
consulted his art, he would acquaint her with the 
result. 

There was a third party to the interview—this 
was the Leaping Carcajou, who, lingering still 
about the place, dogged the footsteps of the maiden, 
and listened at the door of the lodge. 

The evening after, Ertel betook herself once 
more towards the solitary abode of the magician, 
when, to her surprise, he met her in the path, 
uncouthly clothed and masked in the shaggy skin 
of the wild cow, surmounted by the horns. 

** Listen, my child,’’ said he; “this is the 
command of the Manitous. Obey it, and all will 
be well. There is a stranger in the lodges of the 
Five Nations, a warrior of renown, who has cast 
his eye upon the daughter of Tuyagon. To- 
morrow he wil! ask her to live in his lodge. Should 
she consent then will she find out that which she 
wishes to know— it is enough.” 

‘* His name ?’’ demanded Ertel ; a feeling of 
awe struggling with the quick suspicion that seized 
upon her. 

‘** The Leaping Careajou.” 

The girl’s eye flashed up instantly with anger, 
and her lip curled scornfully, but this she took 
care to hide from the Yendot chief—as he, in 
truth, it was; for he had surprised the Mystery 
Man, gagged and bound him in his cell, and dis- 
guised himself in his attire, to impose upon the 
maid, whom he loved. 

But Ertel knew him, for all his cunning, and 
with a brave effort she quelled her emotion, and 
said composedly ;— 

‘The medicine of my father is very powerful, 
can he not tell the daughter of Tuyagon where 
the belt isconcealed’ She would know that, first 
of all, ere she isa bride, for her heart is not glad.”’ 

** He can,” replied the other, thrown off his 
guard by the apparent acquiescence of his com- 
panion. ‘If the soft-faced squaw had eyes that 
could reach to the portage of the Cats, she might 
see it where it lies in the water, at the foot of the 
fall. Let her light the fire of the Leaping Car- 
cajou of the Yendots: after that, the Manitous 
will tell her all she wants to know.”’ 

** Good,’? was the low reply, as Ertel veiled 
her face with her robe, and hurried quickly away. 

Yet she went not back to her home ; her little 
heart beat wildly in her bosom, her cheeks were 
flushed, her eyes flashed fire. The road was long, 
but she reached her cousin’s wigwam on the shore 
of the Ottawa, at the close of day. A young 
hunter stood at the door, shaping a bow. 

** Speak,’’ said she abruptly addressing him ; 
** does Red Arrow love Ertel ?”’ 

** How can he tell?”’ was the reply. ‘ He is 
a warrior, and not soft-hearted, like a woman. 
Red Arrow feels happy when the Little Rose is 
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near him, and lonely when he is out hunting, and 
eannot see her, that is all.”’ 

**Red Arrow, do you hate that sly fox of a 
Yendot, who came to Tuyagon, and wanted to coax 
his daughter from him, with a present of wampum 
and beaver skins ; tell me that?’ 

**Do I hate him!’ exclaimed the Indian with 
an angry scowl, clenching his knife fiercely as he 
spoke, ** yea, Red Arrow could have killed the de- 
eeitful dog, guest as he was, by the very hearth- 
stone where he sat—the Yendots are dogs !”’ 

‘* Then listen,’’ and Ertel informed her lover 
of what had taken place between her and the dis- 
guised chief, whose voice had at once betrayed 
him, expressing at the same time her belief that 
he alone was the origin of her father’s misfor- 
tune, and avowing her determination to seek for 
the lost wampum, in the place assigned, ere she 
ventured to accuse him openly, before the head 
men of the tribe. 

** And so the Little Rose came to Red Arrow, 
that he might give her help, and protect her from 
the Leaping Carcajou,”’ observed the hunter, softly, 
regarding his companion with a look which she 
eould best understand. 

** It is good,’ he added, as she cast down her 
eyes in sudden confusion ; ‘ let us depart at once, 
so that if this Yendot pursues he may have a long 
trail to run down. Make your heart strong.”’ 

In less than an hour, the twain were embarked, 
and paddling briskly by moonlight up the Ottawa. 
A few days after they arrived at their destination, 
the scene of the night surprise at the portage of 
Les Chats. 

The words of the Yendot chief alone told them 
where to direct their search, and they were suffi- 
eiently vague. 

Poor Ertel looked sharply into the lake, by the 
landing-place and by the waterfall, striving to 
penetrate its depths, but to no purpose ; and, with 
a sigh, she abandoned the attempt—thinking that, 
after all, they might not succeed in unmasking the 
perfidy of the Leaping Carcajou. 

** Stop !”’ cried Red Arrow, laying down his 
paddle ; ‘‘ I see something shining on the bottom. 
Hold steady the canoe.’’ And in an instant he 
plunged into the lake. 

But it was only a stone ; and he dived and dived 
until he was out of breath, without obtaining a 
glimpse of the missing article. For three days 
they groped about in the vicinity, and Red Arrow 
explored the bed of the stream even to the verge 
of the fall, cheered by the presence of his associate, 
and recompensed by her smiles. At length he 
gave a shout and sank beneath the foam. 

Ertel turned pale and ceased to breathe, for, 
after the usual lapse, her lover did not reappear. 
She was about to throw herself into the abyss, 
when Red Arrow arose, dripping from the surge, 
and holding up in triumph—the lost belt! 

It was an ancient memorial, made of cylindrical 
wampum, cut by native art from the mussel-shell, 
white, interwoven with fine purple bars ; and the 
daughter of Tuyagon recognized it at once as that 
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which her father had been deputed to carry to the 
Adirondacks. 

The rest of the story is soon told. Red Arrow, 
at his return, denounced the Leaping Carcajou 
before the assembled tribe, displaying the recovered 
belt in corroboration of the statement he made of 
his duplicity towards Ertel, together with his 
suspicious knowledge of the transaction at the 
portage. And the accusation received additional 
credence from the fact, that the individual in 
question had departed, secretly, the day after Ertel, 
in consequence, it was supposed, of a sudden 
rumor that bands of Yendots were beginning to 
show themselves on the outskirts of the cantons, 
armed and equipped as for war; while the Medi- 
cine Man had been discovered bound in his retreat, 
and half-dead from confinement, vexation, and want 
of food. } 

In fine, the Yendots soon after threw off the 
garb of friendship, and appeared in their true 
character of enemies ; and, in the course of the 
hostilities that ensued, the Leaping Carcajou was 
taken prisoner and condemned to the stake. 

While undergoing torture, he boastingly con- 
fessed the part he had played in preventing the 
alliance with the Adirondacks ; telling how he had 
slain the sentine] with his war-club, purloined the 
council-belt from the bosom of the sleeping envoy, 
and flung it into the Jake. 

The memory of Tuyagon was thus freed from 
the stigma attached to it, and a trophy was erected 
over his grave. His countrymen well knew that 
human vigilance, thongh it might suffice for an 
enemy, was but a feeble defence against the assault 
of a perfidious friend. 

** And what became of Erte) and her cousin, 
Red Arrow?” I inquired, as my informant, the 
Iroquois, moved away towards the fire, at the con- 
clusion of the legend. 

** T can't tell, brother,’’ he replied ; ‘* my father 
told me the story, you see, because it was about 
the old times and the wars. May be they got 
married and lived happy: who knows? There 
was plenty game then, and the old people were not 
left to starve in their wigwams. All is gone 
now.”” 





From the Spectator, 24th Nov. 
FAREWELL TO THE COLONIES. 


Wuart is it that her majesty’s ministers mean 
to do with her majesty’s colonial possessions? A 
paper in the Times, this week, is calculated to 
raise that question in the mostserious form. For 
some time past, the Leading Journal—distin- 
guished, among many things, for the eagerness 
with which official parties court its alliance—has 
continued to publish a series of papers tending to 
prepare the public mind to bear some colonial 
disaster without too indignant a surprise ; but of 
the whole series the most explicit is the one pub- 
lished on Thursday last. Its subject is the news 
from the Cape of Good Hope ; and its apparent 
purpose is, on the one hand, to make light of the 
course of events in that colony, as likely to have 
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no further result, and on the other hand, in case 
the worst result should ensue—the actual rebellion 
and loss of the colony—to reconcile the public to 
such an event by keeping it in view as a possible 
and not altogether undesirable contingency. These 
repeated suggestions indicate some fixed idea in 
high quarters, and the public ought to know what 
is really meant. 

The Times represents, that the thing which 
gave offence to the Cape arose in the most harmless 
manner ; butthe recital is a curious and instruc- 
tive sample of official encroachment. It amounts 
to this. In September, 1847, a despatch was 
sent to the Cape, stating that military convicts 
would be transported thither from Mauritius—an 
African island; and “no remonstrance of any 
kind was received in reply.”’ Surprising fact! 
**Silenti non fit injuria’’ is the official version of 
the maxim—you may go on till the people cry 
out. <A twelvemonth later, it was announced that 
military convicts would also be sent from Hong- 
kong; and in March last, that they were to be 
sent also from India and Ceylon: all of which 
was completed [in London] ‘ before any angry 
feeling arose.”’ Then came the affair of the Ber- 
muda convicts : “‘ the sentiments of the colony on 
the subject were known in this country, and Sir 
George Grey promised that no more [convicts] 
should be sent in future.”” That, says the Times, 
is all—the dispute has never gone beyond that first 
stage: the immensely protracted voyage of the 
Neptune—which left Bermuda on the 22d of 
April and reached the Cape on the 19th of Sep- 
tember—has prolonged the suspense of the colo- 
nists ; but all that has really happened, argues 
the Times, is, that ‘‘the home government has 
presumed rather too much on the acquiescence of 
the colony in a measure of doubiful tendency— 
the colony, taken by surprise, has protested some- 
what too fiercely.”’ 

Simultaneously with this apologetic and soothing 
composition appeared a paper in the Morning 
Chronicle, which threw a curious light on one 
point—the destination of military convicts. It 
shows a remarkable suppression of documents. A 
return was made to the House of Commons, which 
professed to include ‘‘ copies or extracts of any 
correspondence on the subject of transportation to 
the Cape of Good Hope, of later date than the 
address of the House for such correspondence on 
the 19th of March, 1849:°’ but the Chronicle 
now publishes a letter by Mr. Herman Merivale, 
under-secretary for the colonies, asking the India 
Board ‘* to move the Commissioners for the A ffairs 
of India to direct that all soldiers of her majes- 
ty’s atmy sentenced in manner above mentioned 
[to transportation] by courts-martial in the East 
Indies, shall be sent to the Cape of Good Hope 
by the first convenient opportunity, until further 
orders.”” This is followed by the reply of the 
secretary to the India Board in assent, and the 
corresponding despatch from the Court of Directors. 
None of the documents appeared inthe return. On 
the 28th of March, Sir George Grey assured the 
House of Commons, that the convicts to be sent 
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to the Cape ‘‘ were not tainted with crimes for 
which ordinary convicts were made to undergo 
the penalty of transportation,’ but that ‘ the 
plan” or ‘“* system”? contemplated by government, 
merely comprised ‘ ticket-of-leave’? men, who 
had ‘* undergone a part of their punishment.”’ 
Sir George Grey said this on the 28th of March ; 
the letter of his colleague, Mr. Herman Merivale, 
is written on the 28th of March! If it be an- 
swered, that Sir George Grey, with his cousin and 
colleagues of the Colonial Office, thought the 
transportation of military criminals too slight a 
matter to take into account, then such a notion 
only betrays their ignorance of the fact, so forci- 
bly represented by Governor Sir Henry Smith, 
that the Cape colony is peculiarly unfitted to re- 
ceive military convicts. And what is more, it 
does not appear that this military convictism has 
been abandoned yet! Sir George and his col- 
leagues treat it as a distinct affair; and the only 
disclaimer yet published has related to further 
transportation of ‘‘ ordinary’’ convicts. Will the 
Cape colonists then have to make a separate 
** émeute,’’ as the Times calls it, to resist the in- 
vasion of military convicts? 

The journalist has a threat; if the colonies are 
not to be regarded as “* integral portions of the 
|empire, sharers in its weal and woe’’—|its cash 
and convicts]|—if they will not take off our hands 
some of those numerous criminal classes that em- 
barrass us so much—if ‘it is to be all ‘ give’ 
and no ‘ take’ as far as we are concerned,’’—*‘ it 
is as well that it should be known and remembered, 
especially when the Estimates come under review.”” 
The Cape is to be fined for the fastidiousness of 
its “* prudes.”’ 

But the Times looks beyond ; and here lies the 
darksome hint to which we have already alluded : 


Such incidents as the unsuccessful émeute at the 
Cape, against an imperial order, cannot fail to in- 
crease the now popular misgivings as to the value of 
our colonies, and the wisdom of maintainmg them 
at so enormous an expense. 


Yes, this is the proposition—if the colonies 
are costly and not accommodating, opinion will 
grow in favor of giving them up; and this is the 
opinion which the successive papers in the Times, 
whatever their motive may be, have a manifest 
tendency to foster; this is the opinion which is 
thrown out to fortify the apology for the official 
conduct, which is recorded in anticipation of fu- 
ture apologies for the further results. The poco- 
curante representations of the Times would be 
useful under two kinds of contingency : first, in 
ease the government were defeated by a contu- 
macious colony-—which stage is already accom- 
plished : secondly, in case the course of adminis- 
tration were to result in the separation of the 
colonies—and already the Times is beating up re- 
cruits for that anticipative apology, not without an 
eye to the Manchester gentlemen who are so hostile 
to colonies. It seems therefore, that, in official 
circles, separation is not an impossible contingency, 
scarcely a distant one. Now is that sot Are 
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we mistaken, or is such really the intent of her 
majesty’s ministers ? 

It is very necessary that this point should be 
thoroughly understood ; beeause if the colony is 
to be given up, it would be by much the best 
course to spare all further expense of blood and 
treasure, and jump at once to the final arrangement. 
If it is the deliberate intention of her majesty’s 
ministers to give up the African colony, let us 
understand the truth, because then the public can 
help to bring about the separation in the best pos- 
sible manner. , 

It is the more important to have a thorough un- 
derstanding, since the same arguments which apply 
to the Cape, mutatis mutandis, apply also to Aus- 
tralia, whose unsettled spirit is now notorious. If 
our African and Australian colonies cast off their 
moorings, Canada would scarcely hesitate to fulfil 
her project of annexation, with the concurrence 
of her majesty’s ministers; for the main argu- 
ments apply alsoto Canada. And then, how long 
the West Indies would cling to a capricious parent 
state, we cannot guess. 

Our colonies relinquished, 4 fortiori we should 
be bound to give up those false colonies our mili- 
tary stations in the Mediterranean, the protected 
Ionian states, and the like. 

Then what of Indiat Similar arguments also 
apply to India, its constantly increasing expendi- 
ture, and its constantly increasing deficit. True, 
ostensibly the Indian government pays for its sol- 
diers ; but it does not relieve us of all the conse- 
quent cost—the permanent liabilities for so many 
more additional regiments to be kept in readiness, 
the promotions, the honorary pensions, &c. Of 
course, persons high in office would desire to 
retain India, because it is so great a preserve of 
patronage : but the colonies free, how could inde- 
pendence be refused to India, supported as that 
would be by the economical! section of the liberals 
at home ? 

India and the colonies gone, what of Ireland? 
Especially if she wholly ceased to pay, as she has 
in part, that large tribute of rent to residents in 
England which engages so many persons of high 
connection to maintain the Union. 

Carry out the process hinted by the Times, and 
you reduce her majesty’s dominions to the bare 
Island of Great Britain. Something might be 
said for that sweeping deprivation, no doubt; a 
little island may be a great state; only the British 
state would unquestionably be a very different one 
from what it is at present. Instead of including 
wide lands of varied clime to receive its outpouring 


emigrants, it must let them go to be aliens. In-| T 


stead of being so wide that the sun never sets 
upon it, the sun would set upon it every day—at 
this season within eight or nine hours after rising. 
It would no longer be an ‘“‘ empire,”’ but only a 
kingdom, and not of the largest. Not at all self- 
supporting in point of food, it must be absolutely 
thrown upon the alternative of thinning its num- 
bers by starvation, or becoming really the “* work- 
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shop of the world.” At very cheap rates, too, 
must the workshop stand open. But the workshop 
does not need for its head an imperial sovereign ; 
nor would the shrunken state need those vast offi- 
cial establishments which now provide so comfort- 
ably for certain families. The course of colo- 
nial separation may be justified by sufficient reasons, 
but these are incidents that will have to be con- 
sidered. 





THE TALES OF OLD! 


Tue tales of old, that nerved the bold 
To deeds of love and duty ; 

That woke the sigh, or dimmed the eye, 
Of innocence and beauty ! 

Who heed them now ? The chilling brow 
And colder heart reprove them ; 

Forgot the lays of ancient days, 
As those who once could Jove them ! 


Around the hearth, with honest mirth, 
Our fathers gathered daily, 

*T was good to see how merrily 
The moments passed, and gayly ! 

The jester there, inspired by cheer, 
Would tell his quaintest story ; 

While minstrels came, and sung the fame 
Of those enshrined in glory. 


Those tales of old were often told 
By pilgrim, monk or friar, 
Who sung of war, in regions far, 
Where valor might aspire ! 
Of gallant deed, where, once achieved, 
A host could not repel them ; 
For themes like these our sires would please, 
And they alone could tell them ! 
Bentley’s Miscellany. 





IN THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


Deatu in that face! What thrilling dream, 
From restless sleep my soul awaking, 
Tells me that o’er that brow the beam 
Of immortality is breaking? 
Bend thee thy still warm cheek to mine, ere yet it be 
Cold as the marble stone that soon must pillow thee. 


Death in those eyes! those eyes that oft, 
Their shading lashes gently raising, 
With looks so earnest, yet so soft, 
Responded to my anxious gazing. 
Look once upon me with those eyes, ere yet the gem 
Of heaven’s light is set eternally on them. 


Death in that voice! The wind sighs past, 
And time upon its wings seems flying ; 
Hark! on the silence round the last, 
Last accents of that voice are dying : 
Oh, that its echoes on the air would ever stay! 
hey cease, and music from the earth has passed 
away. 


Go dearest, from this world! for now 

The shades of death are round thee creeping ; 
There is a seal upon thy brow, 

Whick shows thou art not dead, but sleeping ; 
And I with nothing on this lonely earth to love, 
Cling closer to the anchor of my soul above. 


Sacred Lyrics. 
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WILLIAM HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO A FEMALE FRIEND. 


From the Spectator. | 
WILLIAM HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO A FEMALE | 
. } 

FRIEND.* 





Ir is possible that a book like this might have | 
been written in England, but unlikely that it, 
should have been published. There are, no) 
doubt, English men and women who might have | 
felt and expressed the sentiment of a respectable | 
** Werter,”’ but the Charlotte would hardly have | 
printed the correspondence. The story of it is as_ 
follows. 

When William Humboldt was in his twenty- | 


first year, (1788,) and a student at the celebrated | 
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from yourself, that I made a deeper impression on 
you at thattime than I had imagined. ‘Those lines 
of my own, [written in the lady’s album, and en- 
closed in the letter sent to him,] which I see again 
after such a lapse of time, are like a voice from 
another world. * * * You are very wrong when you 
say that certain impressions are deeper and more last- 
ing in the mindof woman. I could prove the con- 
trary to you from your own letter. Are you willing 
to allow, for it can be no reproach, (twenty years 
have passed since the period of our acquaintance 
and we shall probably never see each other again,) 
that I nearly disappeared from your memory when 
I left you? At least you did not remind me of my 
promise to visit you again; the neglect of which 


University of Gottingen, he indulged in a brief hoes often greatly mortified me—I could still indeed 


holyday at the baths of Pyrmont. There he met 


point out the seat in the alley where it was made : 


‘but a feeling of youthful pedantry, which made 


a clergyman and his daughter: the daughter, it} me think it impossible I could delay for a week 


appears, was then betrothed; but that did not) 


prevent a sentimental flirtation. 


longer my return to Gottingen, prevented me. 


They walked This is to me a certain proof that it was not 


together, they talked together, they sat next each intended we should meet again ; and what grieves 


other at the table d’hote, and made a reciprocal 
impression. The Reverend Dr. Stebbing, in his 
introduction to the selection he edits, says—‘* It 


was not passion, it was not what is commonly | 


called love, which had been awakened in their 
hearts. If such a thing be possible between two 
such people, it was friendship of the highest and 
most intellectual character, just modified by in- 
cipient affection.’”’ We should incline to ascribe 
it to that kindly, impressionable, but rather Jax 
nature, which in England we curtly call German 
sentimentalism. Unless the baron indulged ina 
little gallantry, when, on the shady side of forty, 
he wrote in answer to Charlotte's first address to 
him, some quarter of a century after their meeting, 
it would seem that Charlotte's betrothed and 
future husband had a narrow escape from being 
jilted. 
Vienna, November 3, 1814. 
I this morning received your letter of 18th 


October, and cannot express to you how much your | 


remembrance has touched and gladdened me. 1 


have always regarded our meeting at Pyrmont as a) 


wonderful ordination of Fate, and you are much 


mistaken if you think you passed over me like a’ 


mere fugitive youthful apparition. 
you very often, and enquired after you frequently, 
but always fruitlessly. 


forgotten me, and that I alone had preserved the 
recollection of these youthful days. 1 now 
learn that life has been to you a very chequered 
scene. Had you written to me at the time your 
sufferings were at the height, perhaps my answers 
might have been of service to you. Believe me, 
dear Charlotte—(do not be offended at this familiar 
epithet, since these letters will be read by none but 
ourselves) —human beings cannot confide too much 
in each other. I learn now for the first time, and 


* Letters of William Von Humboldt to a Female 
Friend. A complete edition. Trans'ated from the 
Second German Edition, by Catherine M. A. Comper, 
Author of “ Visits to Beechwood Farm :” ‘‘ Lucy’s Half- 
Crown,” &. Witha Biographical Notice of the Writer. 
Ja two volumes. Published by John Chapman. 

Letters to a Lady. By the Baron Wilhelm Von 
Humboldt. From the German. With an Introduction 
by Dr. Stebbing. Published by Hall and Virtue. 





I thought of) 


I believed you were! 
married, and fancied you surrounded by children, | 
and moving in a circle where you had long since | 


me most is, that | was not destined to impart any 
‘lasting joy to your life. Sad or painful feelings 
\(of this be convinced) could have no connexion 
| with any intercourse held with me. I am open to 
/no reproach of the kind. ‘To what extent your fate 
has interested me, after such a disclosure, you may 
easily suppose. J have thought over it to-day in 
many ways: and I entreat of you to resign 
‘yourself for a time into my hands—to follow 
blindly my counsel. 


| 


| At the time Wilhelm Von Humboldt was writ- 
‘ing thus, he was a married man with a number 
of children; it is said, devotedly attached to his 
| wife, who lived some fifteen years after this 
‘effusion, and whose death, it is also said, hast- 
‘ened his own. His fancy as to the lady’s 
* children,’’ was inaccurate, but she had been 
_ married in the year following the eventful meeting 
| at Pyrmont, and in five years afterwards was left a 
widow, with a sufficient fortune. This fortune, 
however, was lost by a nolens-volens loyal loan to 
the Duke of Brunswick, during the disastrous 
days that followed the battle of Jena and the 
French domination in Germany. Without in- 
come, in the middle age, and with broken health, 


the lady bethought her of her youthful companion 
at the baths of Pyrmont. He had now become 
famous, and more so in politics than in literature. 
He had risen to diplomatic eminence; he had 
even signed the capitulation of Paris, as one of 
the representatives of Prussia ; and he was present 
at Vienna in the same capacity. Charlotte there- 
| fore wrote to him, in a style in which sentiment 
}and business were happily blended ; the sentiment 
being skilfully addressed to a man who had 
reached the turning of forty-five. Humboldt could 
do nvthing as regarded the money, but he answered 
in the gallant manner we have seen, and what 
| was more to the purpose, in a friendly spirit: he 
insisted on furnishing the Jady with a year’s in- 
come till she could rally ; and the correspondence 
he began in 1814 continued till William Hum- 
boldt’s death, in 1835; two interviews only, and 
those casua}, having taken place between the parties. 
These letters were cherished by her to whom they 
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were addressed, as the charm of her existence ; and 
she determined that after her death they should not 
be lost to the public—at least about half of them ; 
the others were withheld, ‘* as touching on matters 
of too confidential a nature to admit of their being 
given to the world without a species of desecra- 
tion.’ None of the lady’s part in the corre- 
spondence appears, or her autobiography, (of which 
a large portion of the writing on her part seems 
to have consisted,) except when occasionally 
necessary as illustrations of Humboldt’s text. 

The letters are not always very solid or 
remarkable in their matter, speaking absolutely. 
The interest lies in the circumstances under which 
they were written, and the character of their 
sentiments and style. Here is a gentleman deep- 
ly engaged in literature and philosophy, with a 
wife and family to claim his leisure, beginning a 
correspondence with his ‘* dearest Charlotte,” 
calling for her autobiography, and infusing into 
every topic-—whether descriptive, ni. ative, prac- 
tical, literary, scriptural or miscellanecus—a _ sen- 
timent, tender, romantic, and philos« phical. It 
is a singular example, not of the power of 
memory, hope, and imagination: something like 
Humboldt’s feelings may exist in many minds 
from the remembrance of times 

when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face : 
And oh! the loveliness at times we see 
In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 
The youth, the bloom, the beauty which agree 
In many a nameless being we retrace ; 


Whose course and home we know not, nor shall know, 
Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below. 


The wonder is, the firmness of Humboldt’s 
impression when the reality had superseded ro- 
mance, and the fertility and industry which enabled 
him to find topics and times for correspondence 
whose origin could only have had a sentimental 
basis, and its continuance no object beyond the 
gratification of a sentiment. Perhaps it was 
** distance lent enchantment to the view;’’ had 
he constantly met Charlotte, his feeling might 
have cooled or changed. 

Besides the curious attraction we have spoken of, 
there is an autobiographical interest in the letters, 
not as regards the lady but William Humboldt. 
Ia writing to her he seems to have thought on 
paper, andto have made any topic that came 
before him a subject for the expression of his own 
inward feelings on it, and sometimes facts con- 
nected with his own life. The delicate subject 
of Charlotte’s marriage is a text on which he talks 
thus at fifty-seven : 


You had told me before that when I became ac- 
quainted with you at Pyrmont you were engaged 
to be married, but that the engagement was not 
publicly declared. I was much surprised at this ; 
1 had not the slightest idea of it when we met. 
The marner in which this connexion was formed 
has cert: inly something a re and remark- 
able. Hut whatever may be said and thought on 


such occasions, it certainly appears, as you very 
justly remark, that an eternal destiny governs the 
connexion of events, so that no one can avoid the 
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fate which is to prepare him for his higher desti- 
nation, upon which it properly speaking depends. J 
am quite of your opinion, that it is not to be 
supposed that Providence should vouchsafe to care 
for what we call happiness and misery. Depress- 
ing as this may appear at first sight, it is at the 
same time elevating to think that we are esteemed 
worthy of ahigher improvement. There is an ex- 
traordinary chain of events in such destiniesas yours 
began so early to be. Even when we are not urged 
on by others, and cannot clearly say what impulse 
pp us on, we may yet approach an object, or draw 
a destiny upon ourselves, whilst we have almost a 
feeling that it would have been better to have 
repelled to it. It really appears that you have done 
less to involve yourself in the fate which was 
prepared for you, than that you have borne it for 
the love of your friend, and have not struggled 
against it. ‘The case is very common in which, 
without any inclination, or even in opposition to 
inclination, from a variety of reasons, such con- 
nexions are entered into with feelings which in 
themselves are certainly not blameworthy, but 
which should not be the leading ones in such a 
step. This is hardly conceivable to me. Accord- 
ing to my mode of thinking, ‘it would be quite 
impossible to entertain an idea of such a connexion, 
unless | had the assured conviction that the one to 
whom I was to be united was the only one with 
whom J] could enter into such an engagement. The 
thought of marriage contracted in a very good and 
amiable manner, with mutual regard and friendship, 
but without that deep feeling pervading the whole 
being which is generally called love, was always 
objectionable to me, and it would be in opposition to 
my whole nature to act in such a manner. It is 
certainly true, that only in marriages entered into 
in the way I describe, do the feelings remain the 
same till death, with those modifications only 
which are necessarily induced by age and circum- 
stances: at the same time it is as well that this 
view of things is not common, as then there 
would be few marriages. So many marriages 
also are prosperous which in the beginning do not 
promise well, that much cannot be said against 
them. In your case, it was evidently consideration 
for your friend that guided you; and this was no 
doubt anoble feeling arising from the best and 
purest emotions of the human heart. But it fre- 
quently happens that the best, the noblest, and 
most self-sacrificing feelings, are those which lead 
to unfortunate destinies. 


Something supernatural would seem to have 
attended Charlotte’s marriage; which we must 
conclude was not of the happiest. The passage 
is singular as giving Humboldt’s idea of the 
spiritual world. 


The history of the ghost-like warning is very 
wonderful : it would be so to you at the moment 
when you first signified your consent to a union 
which involved you in infizite suffering ; stil] more 
wonderful too was it as an announcement of the 
death of your mother. 

It cannot be denied that you did really hear 
yourself called. It is equally certain that no mor- 
tal man called you, in the entirely secluded solitude 
in which you heard the warning voice. In yourself 
you heard the voice which appeared to you to 
strike your external ear, and in you the voice re- 
sounded. There are no doubt many who would 
explain this as self-delusion ; who think that a 
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man may, ina natural manner and without any 
contact of the earthly with the spiritual, but merely 
through an inward emotion which affects his mind, 
his imagination, his blood itself, believe that he 
perceives something external to himself. That 
it may be so, and sometimes is so, I cannot deny, 
nor that with certain men in certain circumstances 
it has been otherwise. You say that you have 
latterly adopted the opinion which is laid down 
by Jung-Stilling in his Theory of the Doctrine of 
Spirits, (I have not read the work,) that those 
who have gone before us, being possessed of clearer 
powers of mental vision, encompassing us with 
love, and often wishing to protect us, seek to 
make themselves known to us for the purposes of 
warning ; and that in order to effect a deeper im- 
pression upon us, they avail themselves of some 
significant and important event ; whence it arises 
that they are able to place themselves en rapport 
with us; and this depends upon the degree in 
which the spiritual condition is free from the influ- 
ences of the external senses. In this free condition 
into which no one can bring himself at will, you 
perhaps believe yourself to have been ; in that frame 
of mind when, setting aside all ordinary consider- 
ations, you wrote down the conclusions at which 
~ had arrived. These remarks of yours have 
een deeply thought over and felt. Undoubtedly 
there is a quiet, mysterious presence, not compre- 
hended by earthly senses, which surrounds us 
without our being aware of it; and why should 
not this veil be raised for a moment and give a 
transient view of what in this life leaves no pereept- 
ible trace? You were here in a moment warned 
how you should write down a thought till now 
known only to yourself; to make one stroke of the 
pen which should involve your life in many unhap- 
py embarrassments: you were warned by the voice 
which was soon to be no more, and, as you remark 
in order to lead you more certainly to reflect upon 
it, the precise moment was significantly marked ; 
for your mother died a week afterwards at that very 
moment. Manifestly it was not of this world. It 
was one of those signs which are sometimes, 
though seldom, made to us from a region separated 
from us during this life by an impassable gulf. 1 
thank you very much that you have not omitted 
mention of this. 


The following contains some deep and just 
reflections on friendship, love, and marriage, well 
expressed; the coloring of the style appropriate 
to the nature of the theme. 


You must be about four years younger than 
myself; but I now remember that I am not accu- 
rately acquainted with the year of your birth. 
Send me this information once again. I always 
consider it a matter of importance to know accu- 
rately the age of those I like, especially when 
they are female friends. I entertain peculiar 
opinions upon this subject, and prefer women of 
more advanced years to the more youthful; even 
external charms, in my opinion, continue to exist 
much longer than is generally allowed to be the 
ease ; and those mental qualities which particu- 
larly delight us are decidedly heightened by years. 

I never desired at any period of iy life to hold 
a near position either to a girl or woman much 
younger than myself; least of all could 1 have 
married under such circumstances. I am convinced 
that such marriages are not usually productive of 
happiness ; they generally lead the man to treat 
his wife as a ehild : and whenever there exists 





| much discrepancy in point of age, it is impossible 
that that freedom of intercourse should take place 
which tends to the mental elevation and happiness 
of both parties, or that that pure stream of thought 
and sentiment should flow between them which 
peculiarly constitutes a]] that is blissful in the inter- 
course betwixt the two sexes. Equality of mind 
is indispensably necessary in the married state ; 
and the man can only expect to find happiness in 
this condition when the wife, as far as the powers 
of her nature will permit, and yet with the full 
independence of womanhood, yields to his opinions 
and recognizes his will as her own.—But I have 
departed from the subject of your narrative. 
It was a very peculiar, but, in the innocence of 
a progressing mind not yet unfolded to itself, a very 
natural and praiseworthy state of heart, which led 
you most ardently to desire to possess a friend, to 
;the exclusion of every other wish. In this we 
recognize clearly the difference between love and 
friendship: both equally consist of that life of the 
soul, under the influence of which two persons 
meeting each other, and appearing individually to 
give up their existence the one to the other, yet 
receive it back again in a brighter and purer form. 
A man must possess some external object to which 
‘he can attach himself, upon which he may work 
with all the collected powers of his existence. 
But although this inclination is common to all, yet 
it is the privilege of the sensitive and highly culti- 
vated soul alone, to feel the desire, the aspiration 
after true friendship and true love. Minds less 
delicately constituted, or blunted by the world, form 
but transitory and changing attachments; they 
never attain to the tranquillity which results from 
a perfect exchange of sympathy. Viewed in refer- 
ence to each other, love and friendship, under every 
form and circumstance, differ in this respect, that 
the former is always colored with sensuality : but 
this does not militate against its excellence, for 
even a sensual inclination may comprehend within 
itself the greatest purity. Love originates in the 
very soul, and changes the nature of all things 
subjected to its unspotted brightness. In young 
girls who have never once recognized the emotion 
of love, much less arrived at the consciousness of 
its existence in themselves, it is nevertheless this 
emotion which lies veiled under the guise of friend- 
‘ship; these two feelings are not yet clearly and 
| definitely separated ; but as womanhood approaches 
every emotion passes insensibly into that of love. 
Even friendship, as it exists between two persons 
of the same sex, is at this period of life more ener- 
getic, more passionate, more yielding and sacrific- 
ing ; and although at a more advanced age friend- 
ship may lead us to perform the same actions, yet at 
,an early stage of life it manifests itself differently ; 
| the tone of the emotion is more glowing, the soul is 
|more thoroughly penetrated, and it shines through 
| it with a clearer and warmer light. This was cer- 
‘tainly your case at that time, dear Charlotte, in 
_ reference to your friend. 
| I desire very much that you should continue 
your narrative. I perceive no difficulties standing 
in the way of the completion of the first part; but 
_after a time, serious events, and to some extent sad 
}and heavy trials, have to be narrated. Here, dear 
Charlotte, I leave it wholly for your own emotions 
| to decide whether you can proceed further with the 
subject. It inust depend completely upon yourself 
whether you can bear to awaken memories which, 
although they belong to a time long since gone by, 
may nevertheless still give you pain. Take care 
of yourself ; believe, indeed, that this is necessary 
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for my mental tranquillity. I am often much afraid 
that you exert yourself too much in your occupa- 
tions ; I would fain have it otherwise. Now 
farewell, dear Charlotte, and believe me yours 
unchangeably and devotedly, 


The subject of marriage, especially of marriages 
of convenience or sacrifice, is well continued here. 


It happens now much less frequently than 
formerly that young persons are compelled to 
marry those who are by no means the objects of 
their choice. This leads me to think that the 
world is much better, more gentle, and more just. 
We then for the first time learn to elevate ourselves 
above external circumstances and conditions, when 
we come to know how to secure internal happiness ; 
and although it sometimes happens that, to obtain 
this end, false and deceptive courses are pursued, 
yet on the whole much is gained by this justice and 
mildness, by this recognition of the freedom of the 
person to decide, whose future life is involved in 
the decision. 

Under compulsory circumstances, nothing can 
be worse than the adoption of a resolution similar 
to that formed by your friend, namely, to enter 
upon a new engagement without renouncing a pre- 
viously formed connexion. When this is the case, 
although the purest sacrifice may be made and the 
greatest morality observed, yet it is an unnatural 
state of heart; it is a union which can never 
receive that spiritual blessing without which 
nothing thrives. You think that the second mar- 
riage did not secure to her the expected amount of 
happiness ; and this can searcely ever fail to be the 
ease. The first charm of an early love, formed in 
accordance with one’s desires, which does not 
hastily pass away, but unites with every emotion, 
giving happiness to all, is blunted by deferred hope ; 
it forms for itself a picture in the distance, which 
after a time ceases to correspond with truth. Union 
with a man under circumstances wanting in all that 
belongs to the married state necessarily implants a 
thorn in the heart, which continues to exist even 
when the grave has received him, and when he no 
longer has it in his power to excite disquieting 
emotions. Thus that internal tranquillity fails 
without which no happiness can exist. 


These extracts will sufficiently indicate the tone 
and style of the work ; but they can convey no idea 
of its variety of topics, which embrace whatever 
‘comes uppermost,’’ and possess considerable bio- 
graphical interest, often mingled with sensible 
reflections on life. Of the two publications before 
us, the best, of course, is Catherine Couper’s, in the 
two volumes published by Mr. Chapman ; as itisa 
translation of the whole of the letters, illustrations, 
and explanations, as left by the lady for publication, 
The selection edited by the Reverend Dr. Steb- 
bing—or rather the portion, for it stops at the 
year 1825—is a much cheaper and more unpre- 
tending affair ; but it may give a sufficient idea of 
the nature of this curiosity of literature. 





From Black wood’s Magazine. 
DISENCHANTMENT. 
BY DELTA. 
I. 


AvrsovGu from Adam stained with crime, 
A halo girds the path of time, 
As ’t were things humble with sublime, 





Divine with mortal blending, 
And that which is, with that which seems,— 
Till blazoned o’er were Jacob’s dreams 
With heaven’s angelic host, in streams, 
Descending and ascending. 


Ask of the clouds, why Eden’s dyes 
Have vanished from the sunset skies ? 
Ask of the winds, why harmonies 
Now breathe not in their voices? 
Ask of the spring, why from the bloom - 
Of lilies comes a less perfume ¢ 
And why the linnet, ’mid the broom 
Less lustily rejoices? 


Ill. 


Silent are now the sylvan tents ; 
The elves to airy elements 
Resolved are gone ; grim castled rents 
No more show demons gazing 
With evil eyes on wandering men ; 
And, where the dragon had his den 
Of fire, within the haunted glen, 
Now herds unharmed are grazing.* 


Iv. 


No more, as horror stirs the trees, 

The path-belated peasant sees 

Witches, adown the sleety breeze, 
To Lapland flats careering ;t 


* A clearer day has dispelled the marvels, which 
showed themselves in heaven above and in earth be- 
neath, when twilight and superstition went hand in 
hand. Horace’s 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos Lemures, portetanque Thessala, 


as well as Milton’s 
Gorgons, Hydras, and Chimeras dire, 


have all been found wanting, when reduced to the 
admeasurements of science ; and the ‘‘ sounds that syl- 
Jable men’s names, on sands, and shores, and desert wil- 
dernesses,” are quenched in silence, or only exist in what 
James Hogg most poetically terms 


That undefined and mingled hum, 
Voice of the desert, never dumb. 


The inductive philosophy was “the bare bodkin” which 
gave many a pleasant vision “its quietus.” ‘ Homo, 
nature minister,” saith Lord Bacon, ‘ et interpres, tan- 
tum facit et intelligit, quantum de nature ordine se vel 
mente observaverit; nec amplius scit nec potest.”— 
Nov. Organum, Aph. 1. 

The fabulous dragon has long acted a conspicuous part 
in the a both of the north and south. e find him 
in the legends of Regnar Lodbrog and Kempion, and in 
the episode of Brandimarte in the second book of the 
Orlando Inamorato. He is also to be recognized as the 
huge snake of the Edda; and figures with ourselves in 
the stories of the Chevalier St. George and the on— 
of Moor of Moorhall and the Dragon of Wantley—in the 
Dragon of Loriton—in the Laidley Worm of Spindleton 
Heugh—in the Flying Serpent of Lockburne—the Snake 
of Seccdlasten, &e. ke. Bartholinus and Saxo-Gram- 
maticus volunteer us some curious information regarding 
a species of these monsters, whose particular office was 
to keep watch over hidden treasure. The winged G 
phon is of “ old descent,” and has held a place in unnat- 
ural history from Herodotus (Thalia, 116, and Melpo- 
mene, 13, 27) to Milton (Paradise Lost, book v.)— 

As when a Gryphon, through the wilderness, 


With winged course, o’er hill or moory dale, 
Pursues the Arimaspian, &c. 


t Of the many mysterious chapters of the human mind 
surely one of the most obscure and puzzling is that 
witchcraft. For some reason, not sufficien y explained 
Lapland was set down as a favorite seat of the orgi 
the “ Midnight Hags.” When, in the ballad of “The 
Witch of Fife,” the auld gudeman, in the exercise of his 
conjugal authority questions his errant spouse 
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As on through storms the Sea-kings sweep, 

No more the Kraken huge, asleep. 

Looms like an island, ’mid the deep, 
Rising and disappearing. 


Vv. 


No more, reclined by Cona’s streams, 
Before the seer, in waking dreams, 
The dim funereal pageant gleams, 
Futurity fore-showing ; 
No more, released from churchyard trance, 
Athwart blue midnight, spectres glance, 
Or mingle in the bridal dance, 
To vanish ere cock-crowing.* 


vi. 


Alas! that Fancy’s fount should cease ! 
In rose-hues limned, the myths of Greece 
Have waned to dreams—the Colchian fleece, 
And labors of Aleides :— 
Nay, Homer, even thy mighty line— 
Thy living tale of Troy divine— 
The sceptice scholiast doubts if thine, 
Or Pisa, or Pelides! 
vil. 
As silence listens to the lark, 


And orient beams disperse the dark, 
How sweet to roam abroad and mark 


her nocturnal ahsences without leave, she is made ecstat- 
ically to answer, 
Whan we came to the Lapland lone 
The fairies war all in array ; 
For all the genii of the North 
War keepyng their holyday. 
The Warlocke man and the weird womyng, 
And the fays of the woode and the steep, 
And the phantom hunteris all were there, 
And the mermaidis of the deep. 
And they washit us all with the witch-water, 
Distillit fra the moorland dew, 
— our beauty bloomit like the Lapland rose, 
hat wylde in the foreste grew. 
Queen's Wake, Night Ist. 
“Like, but oh how different,” are these unearthly goings 
on to the details in the Walpurgis Night of Faust (Act 
v., Scene I.) The “ phantom-hunters” of the north were 
not the “ Wilde Jager” of Burger, or “The Erl-king” of 
Goethe. It is related by Hearne, that the tribes of the 
Chippewas Indians suppose the northern lights to be 
occasioned by the frisking of herds of deer in the fields 
above, caused by the halloo and chase of their departed 
friends. 
* It is very probable, that the apparitional visit of 
‘* Alonzo the Brave” to the bridal of “ the Fair Imogene,” 
was suggested to M. G. Lewis, by the story in the old 
chronicles of the skeletcn masquer taking his place among 
the wedding revellers, at Jedburgh Castle, on the night 
when Alexander III., in 1286, espoused as his second 
queen, Joleta, daughter of the Count le Dreux. These 
were the palmy days of portents; and the prophec 
uttered by Thomas of Ercildoune, of the storm whic 
was to roar 
From Ross’ hills to Solway sea, 


was supposed to have had its fulfilment in the death of 
the lamented monarch, which occurred, only a few months 
after the appearance of the skeleton masquer, by a fall 
from his horse, over a precipice, while hunting between 
Burntisland and Kinghorn, at a place still called “the 
King's Wood-end.” ; 

Wordsworth appears to have had the subject in his eye, 
in two of the stanzas of his lyric, entitled Presentiments, 
—the last of which runs as follows ‘— 

Ye daunt the proud array of war, ~ 
Pervade the lonely ocean far 
As sail hath been unfurled, 
F or dancers in the festive hall 
What ghostly partners hath your call 
Fetched from the shadowy world. 
—Portical Works, 1845, p. 176. 

The same incident has heen made the subject of some 
very spirited verses, ina little volume— Ballads and Lays 
Srom Scottish History—published in 1844 ; and which, I 
fear, has not attracted the attention to which its intrinsic 
merits assuredly entitle it. 





Their gold the fields adorning : 
But, when we think of where are they 
Whose bosoms like our own were gay, 
While April gladdened life’s young day, 

Joy takes the garb of mourning. 


vill. 


Warm gushing through the heart come back 
The thoughts that brightened boyhood’s track ; 
And hopes, as *t were from midnight black, 
All star-like reawaken ; 
Until we feel how, one by one, 
The faces of the loved are gone, 
And grieve for those left here alone, 
Not those who have been taken. 


IX. 


The past returns in all we see, 

The hillowy cloud, and branching tree ; 

In all we hear—the bird and bee 
Remind of pleasures cherished ; 

When all is lost it loved the best, 

Oh! pity on that vacant breast, 

Which would not rather be at rest, 
Than pine amid the perished ! 


x. 


A balmy eve! the round white moon 

Emparadises midmost June, 

Tune thrills the nightingale on tune— 
What magic! when a lover, 

To him, who now, gray-haired and lone, 

Bends o’er the sad sepulchral stone 

Of her whose heart was once his own : 
Ah! bright dream briefly over! 


XI. 


See how from port the vessel glides 
With streamered masts o’er halcyon tides ; 
Its laggard course the sea-boy chides, 

All loath that calms should bind him ; 
But distance only chains him more, 
With love-links, to his native shore, 
And sleep’s best dream is to restore 

The home he left behind him. 


XIl. 


To sanguine youth’s enraptured eye, 

Heaven has its reflex in the sky, 

The winds themselves have melody. 
Like harp some seraph sweepeth ; 

A silver decks the hawthorn bloom, 

A legend shrines the mossy tomb, 

And spirits throng the starry gloom, 
Her reign when midnight keepeth. 


XII. 
Silence o’erhangs the Delphic eave ; 
Where strove the bravest of the brave, 
Naught met the wandering Byron save, 
A lone, deserted barrow ; 
And Fancy’s iris waned away, 
When Wordsworth ventured to survey, 
Beneath the light of common day, 
The dowie dens of Yarrow. 


XIV. 


Little we dream—when life is new, 
And nature fresh and fair to view, 
When throbs the heart to pleasure true, 
As if for naught it wanted,— 
That, year by year, and ray by ray, 
Romance’s sunlight dies away, 
And long before the hair is gray, 
The heart is disenchanted. 
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Prospectus.— This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisins on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
pny ee yw FE mb ae to Literature, 

istory, and Common Life, by the cious Spectator, 
the opuiiin Examiner, the Neliclons Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectalile Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the hest articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We dv not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it enough, make 
use of the thunder of Tae Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
trom the new growth of the British colenies. 

The steamship has brought Enrope, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatiy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Traveliers, and Politicians, with 
all arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 
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now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only hecause of their nearer connection with oup- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely politieal prophet cannot compule 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
— our readers with the great department of Foreign 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement —to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

rs, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed anes, * We say indispensable, becanse in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. ~ 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 


+ | chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 


Ht a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


Agencies.— We axe aesirous of making arrangements 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work- -and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally he charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (I} cts.) We acdc the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the a. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as her and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives im 
eighteen months. 





Wasnixeton, 27 Drc., 1845. 


Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in ae and iv this country, this 


has sane to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition ouly of t 


2¢ current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension incluces a portraiture of the human mind ig 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 





